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THE STORY OF LILLO'S “ FATAL CURIOSITY.”* 


The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, early in June, 
1880, gave currency to the following narrative of 
crime : 


“ Fifteen years ago a young Viennese parted from 
his mother and two brothers to seek his fortune in 
America, No news ever came of him; he was supposed 
to be dead, and lamented as such. Last month, how- 
ever, the two brothers received the visit of a stranger who 
was no other than the supposed defunct. The delight of 
the recognition may be imagined, and we may be sure 
that it was not diminished when the wanderer spread 
out on the table before his brothers’ eyes the 300,000 
florins which he had brought back with him from 
America. They would not, however, keep their re- 
covered brother exclusively to themselves, and told him 
that their mother kept an inn in a neighbouring village. 
It was agreed that the long-lost son should not at once 
reveal himself to his mother, but should first go to the 
place incognito, and that then, after he had spent two 
days under his mother's roof, his brothers should rejoin 
him there to witness his revelation of himself to his 
mother, and celebrate the reunion of the family by an 
impromptu festival. But the fifteen years of absence 





* The chief sources of information consulted have 
been Biographia Dramatica, by David Erskine Baker, 
Isaac Reed, and Stephen Jones, London, 1812, 3 vols.; 
Bibliotheca Cornesbiensis, by George Clement Boase and 
William Prideaux Courtney, London, 1874, 2 vols. 


Memorial | 


| severed his carotid artery with a single stroke. 





had so changed the son that his mother did not recog- 
nize him, and when, before going to his room for the 
night, the young man begged his hostess to take charge 
of his 300,000 florins for him, she had no idea who it 
was that reposed in her such extraordinary trust. Never 
in her life had she seen such a mass of gold; she 
could not sleep for the demon of cupidity gnawing at 
her heart, and yielding at last to the temptation, she 
took a razor, crept up to the travellers room, and 
The 
Two days 


body she concealed in a corner of the cellar 


| afterwards the brothers arrived, and asked if a strange 


traveller had not come to the inn, The mother grew 
horribly pale, and, pressed by questions, ended by a full 
confession. When told who had been her victim, she 
ran to deliver herself to justice, crying out in the midst 
of her sobs, ‘ Kill me, miserable that I am; I have 
murdered my son !’” 


It will strike those who are familiar with a once 
famous, but now almost forgotten, play, that this 
is the exact plot of George Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity. 

Lillo’s piece was first performed at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket in 1736, and in the 
following year it was printed as “a true tragedy 
of three acts.” It was frequently acted, and in 
1782 George Colman brought out an adaptation 
of it. In 1784 another adaptation was produced 
at Covent Garden. It was from the pen of Henry 
Mackenzie, who prefixed the title of The Ship- 
wreck to that given by Lillo. The play was the 
subject of high praise by James Harris, who, in 
his Philological Inquiries, says, that in this tragedy 
we find the model of a perfect fable, of which he 
gives the following analysis :— 

“ A long-lost son, returning home unexpectedly, finds 
his parents alive, but perishing with indigence, ‘The 
young man, whom, from his long absence, his parents 
never expected, discovers himself first to an amiable 
friend, his long-loved Charlotte, and with her concerts 
the manner how to discover himself to his parents. It 
is agreed he should go to their house, and there remain 
unknown till Charlotte should arrive and make the 
happy discovery. He goes thither accordingly; and 
having, by a letter of Charlotte’s, been admitted, con- 
verses, though unknown, both with father and mother, 
and beholds their misery with filial affection ; complains 
at length he was fatigued (which, in fact, he really was), 
and begs he may be admitted for a while to repose. 
Retiring, he delivers a casket to his mother, and tells 
her it is a deposit she must guard till he wakes. Cu- 
riosity tempts her to open the casket, where she is dazzled 
with the splendour of innumerable jewels. Objects so 
alluring suggest bad ideas, and poverty soon gives to 
those ideas a sanction. Black as they are, she com- 
municates them to her husband, who, at first reluctant, 
is at length persuaded, and, for the sake of the jewels, 
stabs the stranger while he sleeps. The fatal murder 
is perpetrating, or at least but barely perpetrated, when 
Charlotte arrives, full of joy, to inform them that the 
stranger within their walls was their long-lost son.” 


To this analysis Mr. Harris adds:— 


«Tt is nosmall praise to this affecting fable that it so 
much resembles the @dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. In 
both tragedies, that which apparently leads to joy, leads 
in its completion to misery; both tragedies concur in 
the horror of their discoveries ; and both in those great 
outlines of a truly tragic revolutien, where (according to 
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the nervous sentiment of Lillo himself) we see the two 
extremes of life,— 

The highest happiness and deepest woe, 

With all the sharp and bitter aggravations 

Of such a vast transition.” 

It was this eulogy which led both Colman and 
Mackenzie to avail themselves of the beauties of 
the piece whilst endeavouring to remove its 
blemishes. Lillo, it will be seen, calls it a true 
tragedy. In fact his play was founded upon a 
pamphlet called,— 

“ Newes from Perin in Cornwall, of a most bloody and 
unexampled Murther, very lately committed by a Father 
on his owne Sonne (who was lately returned from the 
Indyes), at the Instigation of a merciless Stepmother, 
Together with their several most wretched Endes; 
being all performed in the Month of September last, 
Anno 1618.” 4to, B. L. 


The only copy known of this tract is in the Bodleian 
Library. The event is recorded also in William 
Sanderson’s Compleat History of the Lives and 
Reigns of Mary, Queen of Scotland, and of her Son 
James (London, 1656), and in Thomas Frankland’s 
Annals of James I. and Charles I. (London, 1681). 
From the last named Baker, in his Biographia 
Dramatica, gives the following quotation:— 


“The father had been blessed with ample possessions 
and fruitful issue, unhappy only in a younger eon ; who, 
taking liberty from his father’s bounty, and with a crew 
of like condition, that were wearied on land, they went 
roving to sea; and, in a small vessel, southward, took 
booty from all whom they could master, and so increas- 
ing force and wealth, ventured on a Turkoman in the 
Straits; but by mischance their own powder fired them- 
selves ; and our gallant, trusting to his skilful swimming, 
got ashore upon Rhodes, with the best of his jewels 
about him, where offering some to sale to a Jew, who 
knew them to be the governor's of Algier, he was appre- 
hended, and as a pirate sentenced to the gallies amongst 
other Christians, whose miserable slavery made them all 
studious of freedom ; and with wit and valour took oppor- 
tunity and means to murder some officers, got aboard of 
an English ship, and came safe to London, where His 
Majesty and some skill made him servant to a surgeon, 
and sudden preferment to the East Indies, there by this 
means he got money, with which returning back, he 
designed himself for his native county, Cornwall; and 
in a small ship from London, sailing to the west, was 
cast away upon the coast; but his excellent skill in 
swimming, and former fate to boot, brought safe to 
shore ; where, since his fifteen years absence, his father's 
former fortunes much decayed, now retired him not far 
off to a country habitation, in debt and danger. 

“ His sister he finds married to a mercer, a meaner 
match than her birth promised ; to her at first appears 
a poor stranger, but in private reveals himeelf, and 
withal what jewels and gold he had concealed in a bow- 
case about him ; and concluded, that the next day he 
intended to appear to his parents, and to keep his disguise 
till she and her husband should meet, and make their 
common joy complete. 

“ Being come to his parents, his humble behaviour, 
suitable to his suit of clothes, melted the old couple to so 





much com ion, as to give him covering from the cold 
season under their outward roof; and by degrees his | 
travelling tales, told with passion to the aged people, | 
made him their guest so long, by the kitchen fire, that | 
the husband took leave and went to bed; and soon after | 


his true stories working compassion on the weaker 
vessel, she wept, and so did he; but compassionate of 
her tears, he comforted her with a piece of gold, which 
gave assurance that he deserved a lodging, to which she 
brought him ; and being in bed, shewed her his girdled 
wealth, which he said was sufficient to relieve her hus- 
band’s wants, to spare himself; and being very weary, 
fell fast asleep. The wife, tempted with the go!den bait 
of what she had, and eager of enjoying all, awaked her 
husband with this news, and her contrivance what todo ; 
and, though with horrid apprehensions he oft refused, 
yet her puling fondness (Eve's enchantments) moved him 
to consent, and rise to be master of all, and both of them 
to murder the man; which instantly they did, covering 
the corpse under the clothes till opportunity to convey it 
out of the way. The early morning hastens the sister to 
her father’s house, where she, with signs of joy, inquires 
for a sailor that should lodge there the last night: the 
parents slightly denied to have seen any such, until she 
told them it was her lost brother; by that assured scar 
upon his arm, cut with a sword in his youth, she knew 
him, and were all resolved this morning to meet there 
and be merry. 

** The father hastily runs up, finds the mark, and, with 
horrid regret of this monstrous murder of his own son, 
with the same knife cut his own throat. 

“The wife went up to consult with him, where, ina 
most strange manner beholding them both in blood, 
wild and aghast, with the instrument at hand, readily 
rips up her own belly till the guts tumbled out. The 
daughter, doubting the delay of their absence, searches 
for them all, whom she found out too soon, with the sad 
sight of this scene; and being overcome with horror 
and amaze of the deluge of destruction, she sank down 
and died ; the fatal end of that family. 

“ The truth of which was frequently known, and flew 
to court in this guise; but the imprinted relation con- 
ceals their names, in favour to some neighbours of repute, 
and akin to that family. 

“ The same sense makes me silent also.” 


Dunlop mentions the same story as told by 
Vincenzo Rota in one of the late novelle, written 
early in the last century but not printed until 
1794. Here the murder is located at Brescia. 
Dunlop mentions another version, where the 
tragedy is said to have happened at a Norman 
inn. He also states that Werner’s Twenty-fourth 
of February is founded on a similar incident. 

Lillo’s play has been both printed in Germany 
and translated into German in the last century. 
These circumstances seem to warrant us in sup- 
posing that the Viennese horror is due to the in- 
genuity of some purveyor of news, who, for motives 
best known to himself, but still not difficult to 
guess at, has passed off an old tragedy as police 
news, 

How accurately he had gauged the public taste 
may be judged from the fact that his story was 
copied in a great number of newspapers in Europe 
and America. London, Philadelphia, Manches- 
ter, and Constantinople were alike interested. 

But had the pamphlet on which Lillo bases his 
plot any foundation in fact? The Cornish his- 
torians are not, indeed, silent upon the subject; 
but all rest their case upon the pamphlet, which 
has all the air of one of those imaginative news 
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Joannes Lowe } 
Joannes Adams }§ 
Ricardus Dibdale, Sacerdos. 
Robertus Bickerdike, Laicus. 
Ricardus Langley, Laicus. 
. Joannes Harrison, Sacerdos. 
1587. 
2. Thomas Pilchard, Sacerdos. 
3. Edmundus Sykes, Sacerdos. 
4. Robertus Sutton, Sacerdoa, 
5, Stephanus Rowscham, Sacerdos. 
6. Joannes Hambley, Sacerdos. 
7. Georgius Douglas, Sacerdos. 
8. Alexander Crow, Saceidos. 
. Martinus Scherton, Sacerdos. 
20. Gabriel Thimelby, Laicus, 
Everarp Greey, F.S.A. 


Sacerdotes, 


Reform Club. 

(To be continued.) 

[See “N. & Q.,” 5" S. x. 121, 202, for two papers on 
“The History of the Gunpowder Plot,” which contain 
lists of persons who suffered death on account of religion 
in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. In the latter 
puper the list, said to be taken from “an old sheet 
without date,” gives several of the names mentioned 
above, with a few in addition. | 


THE “CATHOLICON ANGLICUM.” 


The Catholicon Anglicum, recently published 
by the Early English Text Society under the 
editorship of Mr. S. J. Herrtage, is one of the very 
few books of the kind of which it is possible to 





speak in terms of almost unstinted praise. It is 
a worthy companion of the Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum, a work which has been described as a 
cyclopedia of medizval lore as well as a dictionary. 
Tn reading through Mr. Herrtage’s notes a few 
facts have occurred to me, which I have jotted 
down for publication in the pages of “N. & Q.”:— | 

Bane of a play, 20.—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Leverton, near Boston, Lincolnshire, 
extracts from which are given in Avrcheologia, 
vol. xli., the following passage occurs: “To maister 
holand of Swynsted & ye plaers of the same town 
whan thei rood & cryed thar bayne at leu’ton” 
(p. 349). In the churchwardens’ accounts of Louth, 
in the same county, the following passages occur, 
1527-8: “The players of Gremysby whan thay 
spake thaire bayn of thaire play ij* viij*.” 1548, 
* Payd for a pot of aylle when wyderne bayne was 
her vij*.” 

Chymney, 63, xxxv.—There are chimneys, using 
the word in its modern sense, in Conisborough 
Castle, which is a Norman building. In the Holy 
Island accounts, printed in Dr. Raine’s History | 
of North Durham, is a charge under 1362, “ for | 
making a chimney (caminus) of our own iron.” To 
this the learned editor has attached the following 
note: “The fire was at this period, and for three 
centuries afterwards, generally made upon the 
hearthstone upon a level with the floor, and that 
it was a fire indeed is abundantly proved from the | 





wide chimney ranges which may still be seen in 


our ancient houses. Occasionally, however, an 
iron grate was used by the higher classes. This, 
which they call their iron chimney, was not a fix- 
ture attached to the wall like our modern fire- 
grates, but loose and movable from room to room. 
The iron chimney was so important an article 
of furniture, that it is frequently entailed by will 
upon son after son, in succession, along with the 
Flanders chest and the over-sea coverlid ” (p. 101). 
In the same book there is an extract from the 
Tweedmouth Court Rolls of 1616, from which it 
seems that Margaret Crane took proceedings against 
Jane Gates for wrongfully detaining a chimney. 
The verdict was, “ We fynd the chimley dewe to 
the heires of W™ Crayne” (p. 243). In a roll re- 
lating to the Hospital of Saint Edmund, at Sprot- 
borough, near Doncaster, the handwriting of which 
is of the middle of the fifteenth century, we find 
this word used in its modern sense: “j new 
chimnay of lyme and stone with ij harthes and a 
doubill pype iij'” The document is printed at 
length in Archeeologia, xlii., 398-404. 

Eland, 112.—There is a hamlet in the parish 
of Croule, in the Isle of Axholme, called Ealand. 

Forster, 139, xli—In the Court Roll of the 
manor of Scotter, Lincolnshire, for 1578, foster is 
used for “ forester” without any mark of contrac- 
tion. “Item, that no man shall breake any other 
man’s hedges or gett anie woode in the Lordes 
woode without leave of the Lorde or his lawfull 
ffoster, in payne of euery one founde in the same 
defalt...... xij?” (A rcheologia, xlvi., 384). Foster 
is a not uncommon surname in Lincolnshire. 

Lappe, 208, xlviiii—The editor says, “‘ We find 
this word used as late as 1641.” It occurs in Sir 
Walter’s poem of Harold the Dauntless (Canto I. 
st. xx.):— 

“ Years after years had gone and fled, 
The good old Prelate lies /app'd in lead.” 

The word frequently occurs in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, e. g., speaking of much of the literature 


| of his time he says, the sheets “serve to put under 


pies, to lap spice in, and keep roast-meat from 
burning” (sixth ed. p. 7). 
Medylle erthe, 238.—This word is used on 
several occasions by Sir Walter Scott, e. g.:— 
“ That maid is born of middle earth 
And may of man be won, 
Though there have glided since her birth 
Five hundred years and one.” 
Bridal of Triermain, Canto I. st. ix. 

Stokfyche, 365.—I believe that the people who 
speak our dialect are quite ignorant of what a 
stockfish is or was. The phrase as stiff as a stock- 
fish is, however, often employed to describe the 
effects of rheumatism. 

Talghe lafe, 377.—This probably means what is 
known here as “‘leaf fat” in a pig, and which 
commonly bears this name in the other animals 
which are killed for human food. 
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Waykman, 406.— Before the reform of the 
municipal corporations the chief magistrate of the 
town of Ripon bore the title of Wakeman. 

Walde, 406.—The Wolds exist in Lincolnshire 
as well as Yorkshire, forming what has been called 
the backbone of the county. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Pnitie Jones, Minister or CIRENCESTER, 
co. GLoucesTER, 1588.—I have a copy of a scarce 
little black-letter volume, entitled Certaine NSer- 
mons preached of late at Ciceter, in the countie of 
Glocester, vpon a portion of the first Chapter of 
the Epistle of Iames, &c., by “ Philip Iones, 
Preacher of the word of God in the same Towne,” 
and “imprinted at London [at the three Cranes 
in the Vintree] by T. D. [Thomas Dawson] for 
Thomas Butter, 1588.” The sermons were “penned 
at the earnest requests of diuers well affected In- 
habitantes of the place; and now published as 
well for the vse of others, as for the further profit 
of that particular congregation.” Jones was author 
likewise of Certaine Brieefe and speciall Instruc- 
tions for Gentlemen, Merchants, Students, Soldiers, 
Marriners, &c., employed in Services abrode, or 
anie way occasioned to conuerse in the Kingdomes 
and Governmentes of Forren Princes, London, 
1589, 4to. Can you give me any particulars of 
him and his writings, or refer me to any sources 
of information? I am anxious, for a particular 
purpose, to know more about him. I have never 
met with the latter of these publications, and 
therefore can say nothing respecting it. But the 
former, of which I possess a copy, is dedicated to 
“the right Reuerend Father in God, Iohn [Bul- 
lingham], nowe Bishoppe of Glocester, and Com- 
mendatarie of Bristow,” to whom 

“Philip Iones wisheth the increase of all good graces 
fit for the discharge, and answering of so great a calling 
in this life and in the next, the fruition of those ioyes, 
which are everlasting in Christ Iesus,” 

The “ Epistle Dedicatorie” is rather lengthy, and 
one extract must suffice :— 

“ Being preesed with the importunities of many good 
brethren, who being present at the preaching, haue 
made report of the fruit & benefit they therby reaped, 
& therefore would take no answere, but the graunt of a 
publike vse of the same, for their further comfort, and 
the profit of others, I coulde not in conscience or 
curtesie, denie so reasonable a request proceeding from 
such Christian & cGmendable minds. And hauing at the 
last, for their contentment in this one part (though leau- 
ing them discontented, for the rest.) yeelded to the mul- 
titude of reasons, wherewith they vrged me, I haue taken 
this course, and made this choise in the publishing to 
vse your Reuerend name, and patronage for the same. 
Wherunto besides sundrie effectuall motiues inducing 
me, (which for some respects I here suppresse) one is of 
good consequéce, meete in this place to bee introduced, 





and specified : and that is, an earnest desire wherewith 
[ haue for a season trauailed, to haue you thorowly 


acquaynted with the state, and trueth of certaine actions 


of mine, which by reason of the practises of suche aduer- 
saries, as Juda and Beniamin sometimes had, in a matter 
not muche different in nature though somewhat in cir- 
cumstance, are so farre from beeing entertayned with 
lawfull fauour, as that they are prosecuted with extreeme 
displeasure ynder you, yea and by you, (as of late in your 
heate and passions openly appeared) to the great in- 
couragement of the common enemie, and no little dis- 
comfort of manie that profease sincerely and discreetely.” 
I cannot find any mention of the author in any 
work on Cirencester. ABHBA, 


Misprints.—A more amusing misprint than 
that mentioned in “ N. & Q.” (ante, p. 7) occurred 
in the first issue of the volume of Alison’s History 
of Europe containing an account of the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral, where the list of general 
officers who acted as pall-bearers closed with the 
name of Sir Peregrine Pickle, meaning Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland. The page was, of course, imme- 
diately cancelled by the publishers. But the 
lapsus penne made me look back to the chapter in 
a former volume containing a review of contem- 
porary literature and science to ascertain whether 
the accomplished author had mentioned Sir 
Roderick Random as the President of the Geo- 
graphical Society and Sir Humphrey Clinker as 
the inventor of the safety-lamp. A. C. §. 

LoncEviTy oF ProressionaL Mey.—The fol- 
lowing extract from the Daily Chronicle of the 
3rd inst. is worthy of insertion in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ The following eminent members and fellows of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons have died 
during the year just closed at the ages indicated, viz.: 
Dr. John Metge Bartley, 93; Dr. Archibald Billing, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 90; Dr. R. C. Griffiths, 90; Dr. Thomas 
M. Greenhow, of Leeds, F.R.C.S., 89; Mr. Thomas 
Radford, of Manchester, F.R.C.S., 88; Dr. J. J. Bigsby, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 88; Mr. William Knott, retired army 
surgeon, 88; Dr. R. Shettle, of Reading, 87 ; Dr. William 
Scott, F.R.C.P., 87; Mr. William Gwillim, of Burton-on- 
Trent, M.R.C.S., 86; Dr. Toulmin, F.R.C.P., 85; Mr. 
Charles Whyte, Inspector-General of Hospitals, 85: Mr, 
Richard Thomas Gore, of Bath, F.R.C.8., 83; Mr. James 
Luke, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 82; Dr. Addison, of Brighton, F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., 80; Mr. John Merriman, M.R.C.S., 80.” 

W. Swan SonnENSCHEIN, 

Tue “ Return or Members of PARLIAMENT”? 
SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE NORTHERN AND 
Sovrnern DepartMents.—It is perhaps worth 
noticing in “ N. & Q.” that the lists of Secretaries 
for the Northern and Southern Departments which 
are prefixed annually to the Foreign Office List are 
erroneous in almost every particular. Ifthe two lists 
were transposed they would be very nearly accurate, 
This very slovenly editing is not creditable to a 
public department, which ought to have materials 
at hand sufficient to ensure perfect correctness, 
especially as those who are not “experts” in such 
details naturally accept statements in official or 
quasi-official publications as decisive of any dis- 
puted points. I wonder how many students in 
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the twentieth century will refer to the Return of 
Members of Parliament, issved a year or two 
since, as to an infallible oracle. If any living 
inquirer believes in the value of this latter 
authority, at least as regards Ireland, may I ask 
him to read my note upon it in the fourth part of 
Mr. Foster's Collectanea Genealogie 1? 
Aurrep B. Beavey, M.A. 


Preston, 


Myemonics or (Eccmenican Councits.—I 
send you a mnemonical hexameter which you may 
think worth inserting; for although it may be said 
to he “ well known,” still may be unknown to 
some, and, withal, it might be useful to young 
students and readers—the more so if they would 
write out the verse and put the date of the year 
over the name of each council. Of course, the 
same number of cecumenical councils is not 
accepted by all. Here we have seventeen, viz.:— 
** NiCoE, ChalCoCo, NiCoLa, La LaLa, LyLyVi, Flo Tri.” 
To save reference, the names represented are as 
follows :—Nicea (1), Constantinople (1), Ephesus, 
Chalcedon, Constantinople (2, 3), Nicea (2), Con- 
stantinople (4), Lateran (4), Lyons (2), Vienne, 
Florence, Trent. F. S. 

Churchdown. 


Memoriat Tastet To A Rincer 1x Braprorp 
Caurcn, Worcestersnirne.—The following seems 
worthy of record in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ In memory of Charles Ravenscroft, who died Sept, 18, 
1812 :— 

Ah, Charles ! thy ringing now is o'er, 

Thou It call the merry peal no more ; 

To Single, nor to Bob direct 

To give each change its due effect; 

Nor teach the inexperienced youth 

The course to range with ease and truth. 

Of this no more! give up thou must, 

And mingle with thy parents’ dust. 

Into its place the bell is come, 

And ruthless death has brought thee Home.” 
H. T. E. 

“ Raitway.”—A curious use of this word occurs 
in Miss Edgeworth’s Madame de Fleury, ch. iii.:— 

“Clinging fast to the banisters, she resisted with all 
her might; she kicked and screamed, and screamed and 
kicked ; but at last her feet were taken prisoners; then, 
grasping the railway with one hand, with the other she 
brandished high the little whip.” 

DeEFNIEL. 

Plymouth, 


Tue Partorocicat Socrety’s New Encuisu 
Dicrionary.— Quotations for the following words 
are wanted for the New English Dictionary of the 
Philological Society. The printing of A begins in 
March next, and all contributions for that letter 
should be in the editor’s hands before that. Send 
them direct to Dr, Murray, Mill Hill, London, 
N.W. A. Quotations of any date for allogamy, 


allogeneity, allograph, allomerism -ous, allonymous, 
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allopathetic -ally, alloquy, allotrophic, allotropize-d, 
alluminate, allumine, alluringness, alluvian, al- 
mariol, almud, almuged. B. Instances after the 
date annexed of allongation, 1666; allottery, 1581; 
allowment, 1579; allurance, 1587; allurant, 1614; 
allure, sb., 1760; allusory, 1679; almacle, 1551; 
almadel, 1652. C. Instances before the date 
annexed for allodial-um, 1656; allodialist, 1818; 
allodiality, 1848; allodiary, 1875; allodification, 
1879; allonge (to a bill), 1862; allonym, 1867; 
allopath -y -ic -ally, 1842; allopathist, 1865; allo- 
phylian, 1851; alloquial, 1841; allotropic -ism, 
1851; allotropy, 1854; allowance, vb., 1848; allu- 
mette, 1848; alluvial -ium, 1802; almanac, 1391; 
almuten, 1681. 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Dove-Tait.—Is the generally received deriva- 
tion of this technical term correct? I do not 
remember to have seen any other suggested ; and 
turning to the only English dictionary within 
ready uccess, I find, “ Dove-tail, joint in form of 
a dove-tail spread.” It seems probable that the 
word is no more derivable from “dove” than 
“ rabbet ”—another term of carpentry—from “ rab- 
bit,” but is one of many familiar technical terms 
borrowed from the French. The French douve 
(which appears in German as daube) is a cask- 
stave, and is connected, Littré says, by Ducange 
with L. Lat. doga, a vase, a cup,—the transition 
from doga to douve being normal. So “‘ dove-tail,” 
if douve-taille as surmised, would have meant such 
“cutting” (Fr. tailler) as was applied to cask- 
staves. Whether such staves are precisely dove- 
tailed affects the question but little. Their joints 
were necessarily watertight, and thus a very close 
joint may well have been called a “ dove-tail.” It 
is right to add that the compound word douve-taille 
(possibly obsolete) does not appear in any of the 
several French dictionaries I have consulted. 

Henry ATTwett. 

Lausanne. 


Boswetu’'s “ Jonnson.”—In the edition of Bos- 
well issued by Murray in 1835 is the following 
note by the Rev. Hugh Pailye, Canon of Lich- 
field :— 

“ T certainly am in possession of Dr. Johnson's watch, 
which I purchased from his black servant, Francis 
Barber. His punchbowl is likewise in my possession, 
bought by John Barker Scott, Esq., who afterwards 
presented it to me.” 

Where are the punchbowl and watch now? Some 
years ago I saw a watch in the Lichfield Museum 
which was said to have been Dr. Johnson's, but 
I ascertained that it never belonged to him at all. 
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I have also seen a punchbowl which bears his 
name and has the date 1762 inscribed on the 
silver mount. E. Q. 


Fry’s “ Panrocrapnia.”—Does there exist any 
recent reprint of Fry’s Pantographia ? If so, I shall 
be glad to know the name of the publisher, and its 
relative correctness in comparison with the original 
edition. In the issue of 1799 a “ Runic” translation 
of the Lord’s Prayer is given, but it appears to be 
medizval Swedish ; an “ Ancient British” trans- 
lation reads like a modern Welsh dialect ; and the 
orthography of Russian words printed in roman 
type is conducted on a plan very different from 
that adopted in English scientific and medical 
journals when similar Russian periodicals are 
quoted by name. Avpan Doran. 

51, Seymour Street, W. 


EcciesiasticAL Priate.—A silver-gilt oval 
bowl-shaped dish has recently come into my col- 
lection, of seventeenth century workmanship, 
without a hall mark, but with “oG.rt. fecit” 
beneath the rim on one side, ands. A. 6G. upon 
the other ; and underneath the centre, in an oval 
cartouche, a shield untinctured charged with a 
human heart pierced by three arrow§, two in 
saltire and one in pale, surmounted by a hat with 
eight tassels at each side. i have also a silver 
seal, with open-work shank, having the hat of an 
archbishop with ten tassels at each side of a 
ducally crowned shield, bearing Az., a flame issuing 
from a human heart pierced with two arrows in 
saltire ppr., and in the exergue the initials J. L. 
To what religious orders are to be assigned these 
arms? Rosert Day, Jun., F.S.A. 

Cork. 


Srr ALEXANDER LEstig, oF BAtcontkz, KNIGHT, 
GENERAL OF THE Scortish Army.—Who was 
this officer? He signs the following, the original 
being in the possession of Sir Charles Stirling of 
Glorat, Bart., to whose ancestor it was granted :— 

“Wheras Capitane Mungo Stirling in my Lord 
Eskine’s Regement, is going to Scotland for fourtein 
dayes about the dispatche of his affaires, Thairfor this 
shall be ane sufficient forloffe for him and his servant in 
their going and returning w‘out stope or hinderance of 
any of the Guards belonging to the Scottishe Arimie. 
Dated at Newcastle the 3 of June 16/1 yeires. 

“* A, Leste.” 





The general is not named in Douglas’s Peerage of | 


Scotland (art. “Leven and Melville”). According to | 


that work, Alexander Leslie, second Earl of Leven, 
died at Balgonie on July 15, 1664. His two 
daughters were successively Countesses of Leven, 
and died childless. David Leslie, second Earl of 
Melville, became third Earl of Leven. He was a 
soldier of some distinction, and Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle in 1689 ; thus a contemporary of Sir 
Alexander, who was clearly a man of note. 
J. Bain. 


Tare Irisu Saints.—I should feel thankful for 
some information regarding the nature and date of 
compilation of the Felire of Aengus, and other 
lists of Irish saints. I also desire some informa- 
tion about Selgrave’s Catalogue. Both works are 
referred to by Dr. Reeves in his work on the 
Culdees. JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

122, North Frederick Street, Glasgow. 


Garrick AnD Junxius.—The following anecdote 
is from a scrap-book about forty years old. Is it 
authentic? During the zenith of the fame of 
Junius, and when all the world was in full ery to 
identify him, Garrick believed that he had dis- 
covered the person, and in consequence wrote to 
Mr. Ramus, page to the late king, to call on him 
at his house in the Adelphi. When he came, 
Garrick informed him, with profound caution, 
what he conceived essential to be immediately 
communicated to his Majesty. On the ensuing 
day Garrick received the following note :— 

“Srr,—I admit your perspicuity in managing the 
affairs of the Drama; but your attempts to discover me 
are in vain and nugatory. Ishall take leave of you now 
by aszuring you that, when I have done with the real 
monarchs, I shall bein with mock Potentates, of which 
you shall form the head. Till then, adicu, 


* JuNivs, 
Garrick was accustomed to relate this anecdote 
t and apprehension. 
Bar-Pornt. 


with marks of astonishm 


Philadelphia. 


Op Scortisu Batuap, “ O Loare o’ Bocnan.” 
—Where are the words and music of this old 
ballad or song to be found, and who was its 
author? Twenty years ago I have heard it sung 
at Peterhead and its neighbourhood, in the dis- 
trict of Buchan. Rather to my surprise and 
regret, it is not to be found in Traditional Ballad 
Airs, edited by the Very Rev. W. Christie, Dean 
of Moray, « copy of which has come into my 
possession owing to the kindness of a valued 
friend. Joux Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbriige. 


Toe Yarpteys or Exeriixp.—In Bayley’s 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. vii., it is 
stated, ** The manor of Yardley was given by King 
Athelstan to the Canons of St. Paul’s, London.” 
Assuming this statement to he true, the name of 
Yardley must have had a place in English local 
history nearly a century and « half before the Nor- 
man Conquest. It would be gratifying to a reader 
of “*N. & Q.” in the United States to know who 
first bore the name of Yardley in England, and 
after whom the aforesaid manor in Hertfordshire 
and the parishes, &c., in Worcestershire and 
Northampton were called, G. E. Y. 

Philadelphia. 


“Tor Task” or A Parisn.—In the 19th of 


King Henry VII. one Alice Dix settled by deed 
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all her messuages and lands in Icklingham, Suf- 
folk, in feoffees for certain purposes, directing that 
the residue of the revenues be applied 

“To the discharge of a great part of the Task of both 
parishes of the Town of Icklingham as often as it falleth 
if it may be born, and this to be done and ordained in 
manner and form following ; that is to say, that as many 
as be cessyd to pay to the Task the sum of 12d. and 
underneath that those persons to be discharge of the 
Task for ever as farr as the s" residue of the s* Livelode 
will stretch,” &c. 

What is the nature of this impost, and who, pro- 
bably, levied it? Ina decree of 35 Hen. VIIL. it 
is called the “ Kyngs task.” 

The original of the document from which I 
quote was said to have been “ most curiously 
adorned with pictures of our Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary,” Kc. It has, since 1830, disappeared 
from the parish chest, where it was deposited, 
and I should be glad to know of its whereabouts. 

my. F. 


Bury St. Edmunds, 


Hetor.—This word occurs in Cotgrave, ed. 
1611, s.v. “ Coiffé”:— 

“ Ilest né tout coiffé. Borne rich, honourable, fortunate ; 
borne with his mothers kercher about his head; wrapt 
in his mothers smocke, eay we, also, hee is verie 
maidenlie, shamefac'de, Aeloe.’ 

Is the word heloe used at the present day in the 
above sense in any northern dialect? What is its 
etymology ? A. L. Maruew. 

18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Frank Pieper.—Cowell commences this sub- 
ject with the words “ Franci plegium,” a few lines 
lower he uses the words “de franco plegio.” The 
following is a line from a thirteenth century roll. 
How am I to extend the first word ? “ F’nc’ pleg’ 
present’ g Ro(ij)gs’ (d)le Parker no’ ven’ io’ in 
mia’.” | 

Birmingham. 

Ritson’s Letrrers to J. C. Watker.—Where 
are the originals of these letters, especially those 
written before 1790? A few of them were in- 
cluded in Ritson’s Letters, 2 vols. Svo., 1833. 

Cc. D. 

Cor. Peter Beckrorp, Governor or JAMAICA. 
—Who was his wife? Also, who was the wife of 
his father, Peter Beckford ? 

CoNnSTANCE 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


RUSSELL. 


* Ractat.”-- How old a word is this ?— 

“Mr. A. L. Green, writing from the Synagogue House, 
Bays, ‘The Jews, true to their racial and religious in- 
stincte. 
for Jan, 26, 1881. 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 

Mitton a Freetainker.—Are there any pas- 
sages in Milton’s works which point to the sup- 
position that he was a freethinker? OC. E. R. 


Quotation from the Times in the Guardian | 


Tae Krines or Cornwatt.—Is there any 
authentic list of the ancient kings of Cornwall ? 
I am aware of the imperfect list of Carew—Cador, 
Blederic, Ivo, Bletius, &c.; also of Kings Solomon 
and Constantine of Cornwall. What has been 
done recently by modern criticism on this subject? 
It would seem that in the new cathedral of Cornwall 
some memorial of these ancient kings ought to be 
put up. Most of them were Christians, and some 
fought for the Christian Church against the Saxons. 

W. S. L. S. 

[Our correspondent may be glad to refer to the paper, 
by the authors of the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, on the 
names to be attached to the stalls of the canons in the 
choir of Truro Cathedral, which appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 
5th §. ix, 142.) 


“ STRAIGHT AS A LoITcH.”—This expression has 
been in common use in this part of Yorkshire from 
time immemorial. It is used to express the per- 
fect straightness of anything. What is a “loitch”? 

W. Corseck Dyson. 

Batley. 


“ Art.”—The use of this word to mean fine 
art only is recent. How recent? Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” give a date of its use before the 
Reform Bill of 1832 ? Henry Cote. 


Avutnors or Booxs WanTED.— 

A Plain and Familiar Explanation of the most 
dificult Passages in the Book of Psalms, [!H. G.] 
London, 1831, 12mo. 

Piozziana ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi. 
London, 1833, sm. Svo. 

Journal of a Tour through Egypt, the Peninsula of 
Sinai, and the Holy La id, 2 1838, 1839. London, 
1841-2, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Sketches of Obscure Poets, with Speci as of their 
Writings. London, 1833, 12mo. ABHBA. 


AvutTHors oF Quotations WantTEeD.— 
“ River, river, shining river.” 
These lines appeared first in Blackwood's Magazine 
about sixty years ago with the signature “ C. 
H. Lesuie. 





Replies. 


CHARLES II.’S HIDING PLACES. 
(6% §S. iv. 207, 498, 522.) 

I am unable to tell the authority for several 
of the statements made by Mr. Scorr (6™ 5. 
iv. 522). There are (so far as Sussex is con- 
cerned) three accounts of the king’s escape :— 
1. That dictated by the king to Pepys at New- 
market on Oct. 3 and 5, 1680 (reprinted in The 
Boscobel Tracts, edited by J. Hughes, A.M., pub- 
lished 1830); 2. That of Col. Gunter, in MS. in 
British Museum, Add. MS. 9008 (printed in 
Parry’s Coast of Sussex, published 1833) ; 3. That 
in Baker's Chronicles of the Kings of England, 
| p- 541. 
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The first of these accounts is, to a great extent, 
used by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth in his ingenious 
novel Ovingdean Grange. The last account was, 
I think, partly furnished by Capt. Tettersell, as it 
relates facts connected with himself, his conver- 
sation with his wife, the sailor, &c., which could | 
hardly be known to any other person. 

By putting all these accounts together we find 
that the king was at the house of Mrs. Hyde at 
Heal (three miles from Salisbury) for some days 
at the beginning of October, 1651. On Saturday 
the llth Col. Gunter made the bargain with 
Francis Mansell, of Ovingdean, to provide a vessel 
for the king’s escape. Next day (Sunday) the 
king was informed of this by Col. Philips. On 
Monday (13th) Col. Gunter with Lord Wilmot met 
the king near Winchester, and that night they 
slept at Hambledon, at the house of Gunter’s sister. 
At daybreak of the 14th they left, and, passing 
by Arundel and Houghton (Howton), came through 
Bramber to Beeding. Here Col. Gunter left, and 
went on alone to the George Inn at Brighton, 
where he met Mansell, the king and Lord 
Wilmot arriving later, and together supped with 
Capt. Tettersell. At 2 a.m. on the 15th (so Gunter 
says, but Charles II. told Pepys 4 a.m.) they left 
the George, embarked at 5 (Baker), and sailed at 
7 am. (Charles says, but Gunter 8), reaching 
Fécamp 10 a.m. next day. The journey from 
Hambledon to Brighton only occupied one day, 
not two, as Mr. Scorr says, whilst neither account 
mentions Maudlin Farm, New House, or South- 
wick. I have carefully examined the Court Roils, 
but cannot trace that there was any George Inn 
in West Street before 1754, though there was 
in 1656, on the east side of Middle Street, 
“an Inne called the George.” It probably 
occupied the site of No. 44, Middle Street (at 
present the residence of Mr. Chas. Catt), and this, 
there can be little doubt, was the place actually 
visited by the king. The present King’s Head 
Inn, West Street, was not even known as the 
George until 1754, while that now known by that 
sign is evidently the third house of the name. 

It is impossible for the king to have visited 
Ovingdean. Sir Wm. Burrell mentions the fact 
as mythical, and there is no doubt it originated 
from that place being the residence of Francis 
Mansell. The latter did not die before the 
Restoration, as Mr. Ainsworth makes him do, but 
was appointed Customer-Inwards at Southamp- 
ton, and granted a pension of 2001. a year, which 
in 1664 was 300l. in arrear (Calendars of State 
Papers, 1660-1, pp. 108, 141, and 438 ; 1661-2, 
pp. 21 and 286; 1663-4, p. 552). 

I should like to correct a mistake made by Lord 
Braybrooke in editing Pepys’s Diary. Under date 
Feb. 20, 1666/7, Pepys says :— 





“ With the "Chequer men to the Leg in King Street 
«-...and there was one in company with them; that was 
‘ 


the man that got the vessel to carry over the king from 
Bredhemson, who hath a pension of 200/. per annum, 
but ill paid......this poor man hath received no part of 
his money these four years, and is ready to starve,” Kc. 
In a foot-note it is stated this refers to Nicholas 
Tettersell, but it is to be observed that Pepys 
does not say the man who “commanded,” but 
who “got” the vessel. Moreover, Tettersell’s 
pension was only 1001. a year (State Papers, 
Domestic, 1663, vol. 84, p. 176), while, as already 
noted, Mansell’s pension was 2001, as Pepys 
states. Tettersell, in addition, was then receiving 
his pay as a captain in the navy, and can hardly 
have been nearly starving, while the note quoted 
before shows that in 1664 Mansell’s pension was 
in arrear. It is clear, therefore, Pepys referred to 
Mansell, and not to Tettersell. 
FrepericK E, SAWYER. 
Brighton. 


Besides the instances mentioned by your corre- 
spondents, there is a tradition that King Charles II. 
when on his way to Charmouth, whence he 
attempted to escape to France, paid a visit to the 
manor-house of Pilston, or Pillesdon, as it was 
then called, a small village about seven miles from 
Bridport, in the county of Dorset, then the pro- 
perty of the Wyndhams. The old house, now a 
farmhouse, still maintains a dignified appearance 
in its quiet retirement, though shorn of much of 
its beauty and size. A neighbouring copse, King’s 
Moor or More, is said to have derived its name 
from the circumstance of this visit. 

J. S. Upan 


Inner Temple. 


I am much obliged for the valuable information 
respecting the above subject. I was unaware that 
any vestige of White Ladies still remained ; but 
have heard that there still exist near its site some 
ruins of a nunnery called Black Ladies. Can Mr. 
Burcess clear this up, and also kindly give the 
date of the destruction of Moseley Hall, which 
must have been within the last twenty years? At 
Little Molford, about eight miles from Long 
Marston, I believe the manor-house yet stands, 
where there is also a tradition that Charles II. 
was concealed in an oven, which is possible, as his 
route is rather vague after leaving Long Marston. 
Perhaps H. P. M. confounded Little Compton 
with this house, and not Little Woolford. 

ALLAN Fea. 

Highgate, N.W. 





Hare, Baron or Coteraine (6% §, iv. 536).— 
Hugh Hare was a personal friend of Charles, 
Prince of Wales, and hence on the death of King 
James, in 1625, and the accession of Charles L. to 
the throne, it was a very natural and gracious act 
to ennoble his young friend. The king’s age was 
twenty-five, that of Hugh Harejjwas nineteen. 
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According to the Irish Compendium he was 
“well-known to the king, and a great florist,” 
That in subsequent years he was a devoted and 
loyal friend to the king, history makes very clear ; 
and at the Restoration English honours were | 
offered to him by Charles IL, and declined. His | 
great-grandson Henry, the third and last Baron of | 
Coleraine, died at Bath on August 10, 1749, and 
was buried at Tottenham (Scots Magazine, p. 406). 
He married Anne, daughter and co-heiress of 
John Hanger, Esq., governor of the Bank of 
England, who inherited a fortune of 100,0001. 
The marriage was anything but a happy one ; his 
wife left him, and would not be reconciled. By 
his will he left a great part of his estate to a 
natural daughter, Henrietta Rosa Peregrina Hare. 
His will was disputed, and occupied the law 
courts for several years. On June 10, 1754, his | 
widow died of gout, and in the following year a | 
note in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1755, p. 329) 
states that “the great cause that has been long 
depending concerning the estate of the late Lord 
Coleraine was finally determined in Chancery in 
favour of Mr. Knight and the heiress-at-law.” 
In order, however, that the heiress might fully 
enjoy the properties thus left to her, she being an 
alien, it was found necessary to apply to Par- 
liament, and two special Acts were passed to 
regulate Lord Coleraine’s bequests, in 1763 and 
1764 (see for full details Robinson’s History of 
Tottenham, i., Appendix, p. 41). 

On December 1, 1761, Gabriel Hanger, nephew 
of the late Lord Coleraine’s widow, and probably 
her heir, was raised to the peerage of Ireland, as 
Baron Coleraine of Coleraine, in the county of 
Londonderry, by order under the privy seal, his 
patent bearing date Feb. 26, 1762. This title 
became extinct in 1824, on the death of his last 
surviving son, George Hanger, the fourth and last 
baron, unmarried. Much information respecting 
the Lords Coleraine is given in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, especially in vol. v. pp. 347-52. A 
good portrait of Henry, Lord Coleraine (or Cole- 
rane), painted by Richardson about 1714, was 
—— to the Society of Antiquaries by his 
ordship’s daughter, who had married Alderman 
Townsend. 








Epwarp Sotty. 


Henry Hare, third baron Coleraine, died Aug, 10, 
1749. I am not aware of any special reason for 
the creation of this peerage; it may probably be 
accounted for by the relationship subsisting be- 
tween the first peer and the Earl of Manchester. 
Earlier instances of Irish peerages and titles 
conferred upon English subjects are those of Sir 
John Vaughan, created Lord Vaughan of Mullin- 
gar, July, 1621; and Sir George Calvert, created 
Lord Baltimore in February, 1625. 


Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 
Preston, 


j} account of Christopher Anstey ! 





I have in my possession a record paper signed 
by Elizabeth, Lady Coleraine, as executrix to Henry, 
Lord Coleraine. The record is dated Oct. 13, 
1714; the date of the signature, Nov. 15, 1714. 
It would give me great pleasure to lend the 
document if it is considered of any use. 


Emity Cote. 
Teignmouth, 


Henry Hare, third and last baron of Coleraine, 
died Aug. 4, 1749 (Gentleman’s Magazine 1749, 
xix. 380); died Aug. 10, 1749, from inscription 
on his tomb in Lysons’s Environs of London, iii. 


p. 550. L. L. H. 


Tue Anstey Famity (6™ S. iv. 324).—Will 
you allow me to add a few facts to Pror. Mayor’s 
When Anstey 
irst came to Bath to reside he lived in a house 
near the site of what is now St. James’s Square. 
Wood, the younger, was just then building the 
Royal Crescent, one of the houses in which Mr. 


| Anstey purchased, and became, in fact, one of the 
earliest residents in that palatial pile. 


One of 
Mr. Anstey’s daughters married Mr. Bosanquet, of 
Hardenuish House (commonly pronounced Har- 
nish), and whilst there on a visit died, as Pror. 
Mayor says, on August 3, 1805. A grandson of 
Mr. Anstey, Mr. John Thomas Anstey, still re- 
sides at 18, Lansdown Crescent, in this city. This 
gentleman had two sons, both of whom are 
deceased. Besides the poems contained in the 
quarto volume edited by John Anstey of his 
father’s works, he wrote a satirical poem, entitled 
The Journey of Dr. Robert Bongout, and his Lady, 
to Bath. Performed in the Year 177—,” published 
by Dodesley in 1778, and soon after suppressed, 
so that it is very scarce. When the MS. of this 
poem was sold some years ago, it was described as 
never having been published. The poem is charac- 
terized by the humour and wit of the New Bath 
Guide. The subject of the satire was a well-known 
physician, who was reputed to be a great gourmand, 
Opposite to the title is a portrait of the doctor, 
whose countenance is indicative of good nature 
and sensuality. Unless I am mistaken, Lowndes 
makes no mention of this book. Anstey himself 
would never admit the authorship, though of the 
fact there was no doubt. The reasons for its sup- 
pression might also have been the reasons why 
John Anstey omitted it from the collected works 
of his father—at any rate it is difficult to conceive 
any other, inasmuch as, compared with some of the 
poems contained therein, it is less coarse and in- 
delicate, bad though it be. The local historian of 
3ath, the late Rev. Richard Warner, seems never 
to have heard of this book, Dr. Bongout, nor of 
The Priest Dissected, though he was a man remark- 
able for his accuracy and research. In his Literary 
Recollections, vol. ii. p. 17, he says:— 

“It is somewhat singular that the author of a work so 
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witty, so satirical, and novel,as the New Bath Guide, 
should have left behind him merely this solitary monu- 
ment of his lively fancy and peculiar genius; but no 
other publication, save this,as I am aware, has been 
attributed to him.” 

John Britton, in his edition of the New Bath 
Guide, makes no mention in the memoir appended 
to it of Dr. Bongout, and had never seen a copy 
until I showed him one a few years before his 
death. The history of The Priest Dissected and 
the reasons for its suppression are little known. 
A sharp criticism of Anstey and his works having 
appeared in a small quarto form, Anstey attributed 
the authorship to a well-known local clergyman, 
and retaliated in The Priest Dissected. On the 
very day after its publication he discovered that 
he had been too rash, and that the “ priest” whom 
he had so cruelly dissected was not his assailant, 
and he therefore suppressed the publication after 
eighteen copies had got into circulation. One of 
these, together with a copy of the attack (I cannot 
quote the title without seeing it, which is not 
practicable at this moment), I had in my posses- 
sion until I disposed of them to Capt. Philp, of 
Timsbury, near this city, in whose possession they 
are at present. R. E. Peacn, 

Bath. 

I note briefly the entries of this name, of which 
there are no less than ten, in the Rugby School 
Register. The list is headed by Charles Alleyne 
Anstey (the well-remembered assistant master), 
who was entered with his brother George in 1811. 


His two sons, Charles Christopher (whose after life | 


is traced by Pror. Mayor) and Henry, entered the 
school at the early ages of ten and eight, in 1836. 
Jn 1841 followed John Filmer Anstey, afterwards 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and in holy orders ; and 
in 1848 Francis Senior Anstey, a third son of the 
master’s. Finally were entered, in 1855, Thomas 
Henry and Arthur Newland, in 1863, Henry, and 
in 1865, Edyar Olifant, the four sons of George 
Alexander Anstey, of London. H. W. 
New University Club. 


The last-named member, Rev. C. C. Anstey, 
was the eldest son of Rev. C. A. Anstey. The 
second son, Rev. H. Anstey, M.A., graduated 
(2nd Class, Lit. Hum.) at University College, 
Oxford, 1850, was afterwards chaplain at Queen's 


and Merton, and assistant-lecturer at St. Mary | 


Hall ; he has been since 1874 rector of Slapton, 
Bucks (Annotated Rugby Register, i. 195 ; other 
members of the family mentioned in the index). I 
can fancy that I hear Rev. C. A. Anstey—may his 
ante-Liddell-and-Scott-days nickname of “ Don- 
negan” be lovingly recorded—giving out to his 
form a portion of Gay’s Hare and Many Friends 
to be tortured into Latin elegiacs. I possess a copy 


of his grandfather's version of several of the fables, | 


in the title-page of which is “ Dono Interpretis, 
1801.” P. J. F. Gaxtitioy. 


Christopher Anstey, B.D., was presented by the 
| king to the rectory of Armthorpe, near Doncaster, 
in 1768. Believed to be the father of the author 
of the New Bath Guide. Died rector, “ suddenly,” 
June 17, 1784, aged seventy-three ; buried in Don- 
caster Church. Anne, his wife, died in 1777, aged 
fifty-two. To him, or his son, is attributed the 
authorship of an amusing ballad upon the Arm- 
thorpe Church bells, which was printed in the 
Doncaster paper of Jan. 19, 1788. 
CuaRLES JACKSON, 


Doncaster. 


Wray=Upatt (6 §. iv. 429).—I must apolo- 
gize to C. J. H. for not having answered his direct 
inquiry of me before ; and, nioreover, Iam afraid 
I can be of little assistance to him now. I cannot 
find the name of Wray in connexion with any 
pedigree of Udall or Uvedale (as it would pro- 
bably be called at that period) that I am acquainted 
with. C. J. H.’s inquiry is, however, very in- 
teresting to me as (if accurately given) it shows an 
earlier instance of that form of the name than any 
I had known before. I had always looked upon 
Nicholas Udal or Udall (the author of the first 
English comedy, Ralph Roister Doister, produced 
circa 1553), who was a descendant of the Uvedales 
of Wickham, co. Hants, as being the earliest 
undoubted instance of the name in that form. 
The name of Vidal I have always considered to be 
distinct from that of Udal or Udall (conf. Peire 
Vidal, a French troubadour of celebrity, who 
flourished several centuries 2go), though I should 
be glad of further informat upon this point. 

J. S. Upan, 


| 


Inner Temple. 





P.S.—The lady in question may (the marriage 
heing a Yorkshire one, one of the family of 
Uvedale who owned Marrick Priory, in that 
; county (see Nichols’s Coll. T jp. et Gen., vol. v. 
| pp. 241-5), though, apart from the MS. therein 
quoted Ly Nichols, I know of no evidence con- 
necting any one of the name with Yorkshire. 


gonn Topiine (6 §. iv. 543).—Misspelling, 
even in respect of one letter only, is not to be 
endured in “N. & Q.”; and as I possess and 
prize the Folious Appearances, and was a customer 
of their worthy author, and wrote the account— 
or one of the accounts—of him, to which R. R. 
refers, I desire to announce that he was not John 
Tuplin, but “john Tupling,” with a small 7 in 
front, mind you, and with a g behind, to give the 
proper note of diminution to his Tup. He was a 
man, was this john, who might in time have be- 
come another delightful “ shadow of an old book- 
| seller” to literary folk, if he had only stayed in 
the old country instead of getting drowned in 
leaving it. No one could know him without 


| respecting his kindly enthusiasm for books; and 
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I think no one can read his little book without 
catching some of that pure fire. A. J. M. 


Are Toaps Porsonovs? (6S. iv. 429.)—The 
following from the late Mr. Frank 
Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History (“Hunt 
in a Horse Pond”), seems to show that the toad is 
a poisonous animal :— 

“Toads are generally reported to be poisonous, and 
this is perfectly true to a certain extent. Like the 
lizards, they have glands in their skin, which secrete a 
white highly-acid fluid, and just behind the head are 
seen two eminences like split beans; if these be pressed 
this acid fluid will come out—only let the operator mind 
that it does not get into his eyes, for it generally comes 
out with a jet. There are also other glands dispersed 
throughout the skin. A dog will never take a toad in 
his mouth, and the reason is that this glandular secretion 
burns his tongue and lips. It is also poisonous to the 
human subject. Mr. Blick, surgeon, of Islip, Oxford- 
shire, tells me that a man once made a wager, when half 
drunk in a village public-house, that he would bite a 
toad’s head off; he did so, but in a few hours his lips, 
tongue, and throat began to swell in a most alarming 
way, and he was dangerously ill for some time. He had 
probably bitten right through the centre of the glands 
behind the head, and had got a dose of the poison......A 
small animal that I inoculated with it was not in any 
way affected.” 

G. J. Dew. 


ynotation, 


Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


I have seen it stated in books of natural history 
that the only foundation for the belief that toads 
are poisonous is that there is an acrid secretion 
from their skin, which is painful to a dog if he 
takes the toad in his mouth. But I have heard 
from two perfectly competent witnesses that toads 
do sometimes spit their venom. When a boy I 
was told by a schoolfellow that he once was teasing 
a toad when it spat at him ; he was painfully but 
not dangerously ill, and described some very un- 
pleasant symptoms. And not long ago I was told 
by a gentleman of good education and some stien- 
tific knowledge that a favourite dog of his had 
been killed by a toad, the symptoms preceding 
death being similar to those described by the boy. 
They are too offensive to be worth describing 
except in a medical work ; but the fact that toads 
are venomous, under some circumstances, is worth 
making known. Wituiam Henry Sicox. 


“Tin ”=Money (6 §, iv. 289).—Dio Cassius 
derived his name from his father, the Roman senator 
Cassius Apronianus, and not from any partnership 
of his own in the Cornish mines. As for the word 
itself (cask), I should think it safer to take what 
Liddell and Scott say (Greek Lezx., 1861) under 
KACOCLTEPOS -— 

“The Sanskrit name is /astira, said to be derived from 
has) and as much tin is found in the islands on 
the coast of India, it has been supposed that the Pheeni 
cians first got the name with the metal from thence, and 
afterwards gave the name of Kacorepidec to Cornwall 


lucere) 





Islands, when they began to bring tin from them, 
Lassen in Ritter’s Erdkund+, 5,439. The Arabic name 
is husdir, probably from the same source,” 

As for the name cas being “ manifestly derived” 
from tin, it is quite differently stated in common 
dictionaries, as in Ducange :— 

“ Cassia—Capsa argentaria ; caisse, cofrefort. Cassiam 
imponere, imponere tributa et vectigalia, quorum pro- 
ventus pecuniarii in cassia quadam pubiica repone- 
bantur.”—Abr, by Migne. 

Ep. MArsHALL. 


So, according to Mr. Joseph Boult, of Liverpool, 
the Homeric xavcitepos, tin, "may be purely 
Celtic, being cas-sith-er, “ the great money......for 
peace”; the Roman name Cassius is possibly “ the 
tin man”; and the modern word cash is manifestly 
cognate with the same Celtic word! Fancy a com- 
pound Irish word occurring frequently in the 
Iliad—it is really too absurd! In order to see the 
absolute baselessness of these grotesque derivations 
it would only be necessary to consult ordinary 
books of reference, such as Liddell and Scott, s.v. 
kacattepos, and Skeat’s Dict., s.v. “ Cash.” 

A. L. Marnew, 


Mr. Boult’s pamphlet must be admirable indeed 
if there are many statements like that which is 
quoted,—“ Cassiterides, I apprehend, is purely 
Celtic.” All authorities have made up their minds 
that it is Sanskrit kastira. As for Dio Cassius 
being in the tin trade, really it is delightful ; but 
why he more than Caius Cassius? Roby’s Latin 
Grammar, vol. i. pp. 363-5, might be consulted 
with advantage. As for cash, money, formerly a 
box (a cash—=a cash-box, which is a modern duplica- 
tion), it is from French casse, a case, formerly a 
box, as in cassette, Lat. capsa. For this, as usual, 
if authority is needed, see Skeat, Ztym. Dict. It 
is impossible to suppose any relationship between 
the words which Mr. Boult has curiously taken 
together. O. W. Tancock, 

Norwich, 


Heine’s “Enotish Fracments” (6 §. iv. 
510).—Let us not be very severe on Heine for his 
confusion of memory as to what was to him the 
history of a foreign country. Errors like unto this 
are constantly cropping up in our own literature, 
e.g., Mr. G. Webb Appleton, in Catching @ Tartar, 
a three-volume novel published in 1879, tells us 
that 
“this irritating discovery was shortly heightened by a 
knowledge that that peculiar form of misdirected loyalty 
called Jacobitism had sent the family plate to the 
Oxford Mint.”—Vol. i. p. 184. 

A Nove ist. 


Sone or Sotomoy, 1. 5 (6 §. iv. 537).—The 
Hebrew word “ Ashishah,” translated here in our 
Authorized Version “ flagons,” expressed in the 
Septuagint by pvpos, and in the Vulgate by 


(there is a Cussiter Street in Bodmin), and to the Scilly | floribus, means, there can be little doubt, cakes of 
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raisins or dried grapes. The same word is used 
in 2 Samuel vi. 19, in 1 Chronicles xvi. 3, and in 
Hosea iii. 1. In each case the Authorized Ver- 
sion has a flagon, or flagons, of wine (a marginal 
rendering in the last suggesting the rather un- 
intelligible “ flagons of grapes”). In each case 
the true meaning is a cake, or cakes, of com- 
pressed raisins, The reviving power of dried fruit 
is well known, and an instance of it is mentioned 
in 1 Samuel xxx. 12, when such was given to the 


Egyptian lad who fell into the hands of David | 
In the passage | 


whilst pursuing the Amalekites. 

in Hosea where the same expression is used it 

seems to refer to cakes of dried fruit used in 

idolatrous feasts. V. T. Lywyw. 
Blackheath. 


Prof. Lee says of the word rendered flagons, 
“ What it was no man can now say particularly. 
It probably was a sort of cake soaked either in 
honey or wine”; and he refers to 2 Samuel vi. 19 
and to the Targum of Jonathan on Exodus xvi. 31. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, in loco, has a curious note :— 

“IT believe the original words mean some kind of cor- 
dials with which we are unacquainted. The versions in 
general understand some kind of ointment or perfumes. 
I suppose the good man was perfectly sincere who took 
this for his text, and, having repeated,‘ Stay me with 
flagons, comfort me with apples, for I am sick of love, 
sat down, perfectly overwhelmed with his own feelings, 
and was not able to proceed.” 


G. L. Fenton, M.A. 


San Remo. 


NisHay-I-IutTiaz (6% §, iv. 512).—This order 
of merit was instituted by the late Sultan Abdul 
Aziz in 1865. The first class was conferred on 
the late Lord Dalling (Sir H. Bulwer) and some 
few others, but no second or third class. Under 
the present Sultan it was last year revived. 

H. C. 


Diviptxc Cory (6% §. iv. 510).—The first 


edition of James Harrington’s Common-wealth of 


Oceana was printed at three presses. The title 
bears the date 1656. The “Epistle to the 
Reader ” contains the following statement :— 

“If this writing be not acceptable, here is already 
enough and too much of it, but if it be, it is but a rough 
draught ; for I have not been yet two years about it, 
nor ever saw all or halfe my Papers together: and now 
in the bringing them to light they have been dispersed 
into three Presses, where, because I could not be pre- 
sent at them all, 1 was present at none.” 

Epwarp Peacock, 

Sottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Whic anp Tory (6™ §&. iv. 403).—In con- 


nexion with Mr. Hartstone’s note on this 
subject, I transcribe in extenso the title of a 


curious book (small folio), which opens by a Tory | 


The | 


accosting a Whig and demanding his purse. 
term Tory had only three or four years before the 
date of this book been introduced ; and the word 


| doubtless still retained its early Irish meaning, 
|} and it was therefure quite characteristic and fitting 
| for a Tory to open a dialogue with such a sinister 
| demand :— 


“The | History of Whiggism, | or, | The Whiggish- 
Plots, | Principles, and Practices, | (Mining and Counter- 
mining | the | Tory-Plots and Principles) | in | The 
Reign of King Charles the First, du- | ring the Conduct 
| of Affaires, under the In- | fluence of the Three great 
| Minionsand | Favourites, Buckingham, Laud, | and Straf- 
| ford ; | And the Sad Forre-runners and Prologues to that 
Fatal-year | (to England and Ireland) | 41. | Wherein 
(as in a Mirrour) is shown the Face of the Late (we do 
| not | say the Present Times. | Eccles. 3. 5 [quoted] | 
| Lege Historiam, ne fias Historia. | London, printed for 
E. Smith, at the Elephant and Castle in Cornhill. 1682.’ 
The date of extract from the Rev. Oliver Hey- 
wood’s diary is one year earlier than the date of 
this book. Cu. Evxin Maruews. 

7, Hamilton Road, Highbury, N. 


Henry VIII. anp toe Farmers (6" §. iv. 
409).—Vide Hall’s Chronicle, p. 744, ed. 1809, 
and Rapin’s England, vol. i. p. 779, ed. 1743. I 
see, however, no express mention of “ farmers’ 
in either passage referred to, but only of mer- 
chants, clothiers, and common people. 

H. W. Cooxes. 


“CHAISE MARINE” (6™ §, iv. 449).—Littré, in 
his Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise, 1863, 
describes the word in the following terms:— 
“Sorte de siége disposé de maniére a affranchir 
du roulis et du tangage.” This in English is 
nothing more than a swinging chair, and if I may 
hazard a guess I should say that the word inscribed 
at the toll-gate was used to imply any kind of 
spring cart. G. F. R. B. 


“RemItyion” A FemaLte CuristiAn Name 
(6% S. iv. 449).—Possibly a diminutive. Conf. 


the French surnames Remel, Remillet, Remilleux, 

Remilhe, Remilly; and Rémilly, name of nine 

places in France. R. 8. Caarnock. 
la, Adelphi Terrace, 


“ Heicnam” (6% §. iv. 409).—This place-name 
is from hay, hedge, Sax. hag, an enclosure by 
hedge, fora game preserve ; so that it was the home 
in the hay. See Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, 
vol. iv. p. 260 ; vol. x. pp. 244, 283; and vol. xi. 
| P- 54. In vol. i. p. 2, there is a “hagh” men- 
| tioned in temp. Canute. See also last number (8) 
of Warwickshire Antiquarian Magazine (Cooke, 
Warwick), in which this term is explained in an 
article by me, on a small estate of my own called 
the Haye, which was formerly in the Forest of 
| Coleshill. See also Domesday of Norfolk, in 
| which, I think, several hays are mentioned. 

Curis. CHATTOCK. 

To make Mr. Hicn’s uncertainty trebly un- 

certain, may I suggest another root, viz., [/ege, an 





| enclosure, which may recommend itself the more 
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to him because (a) Heigham was called “ Hecham” 
in Domesday Book, and (b) of enclosures we have 
a Jegion in place-names. The benefit of it might 
be extended to the not very distant parish of 
Heydon, which lies in a level district, and can 
boast of no rising ground around it (much less a 
height) nearer than a mile to the north. Analo- 
gous transformations of the root hege are to be 
found in the old substantives Hayboot, Hayward, 
and in the place-names Heywood (Lanc.), Round- 
hay, Rothwell Haigh, and Haye Park (York), &c. 
AtruonsE Estoc.uet. 

St. Mary's College, Peckham. 

Antimony (6 §. iv. 366).—Littré, in his dic- 
tionary, s.v., tome i. p. 156, col. 1, points out the 
doubtful origin and etymology of this word :— 

**Mot d'une orizine douteuse. On I'a fait venir, 
d’aprés sa composition apparente, d'antimoine, c’est-a- 
dire contraire aux moines. Mais cette étymologie ne 
se fonde absolument sur rien, sucune anecdote de quelque 
authenticité ne nous apprenant comment un pareil 
sobriquet aurait pu ctre donné & ce métal. Quelques 
uns le font venir de ayri et de pdvog, parce que ce 
métal ne se trouve jamais seul ; certains, d’dyripévecr, 
parce qu'il fortifie les corps. Antimonium se trouve 
dans les écrits de Constantin l’Africain, De Gradil 
p- 381, médecin ealernitain qui vivait a la fin du XI 
siecle. D'autres, avec raison, ce semble, tirent ce mot 
de Varabe athmoud* ou ithmid. Athmoud est devenu 
facilement, dans le latin barbare, wxtimonium. D'un 
autre cété, la forme propre de l’arabe est ithmid, et 
vient sans aucun doute du gree crisps, qui est dans 
stibié ; de sorte que, par un jeu singulier de laltération 
des langues, entimoine et stébié seraient un mot identique.” 

Wituiam Puarr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, lale of Thanet. 

As not only Brachet, but also Littré and Prof. 
Skeat, have considered this word as of unknown 
origin, I thought that the very doubtful derivation 
quoted by your correspondent had received its 
quietus. Webster says that the word is “ most 
probably corrupted from the Ar. al-ithmidun, or 
al-uthmudun, antimony.” The derivation in 
which the monk Basil Valentine plays a part 
would seem to have been unknown unto Minsheu, 
for he thus derives the word : “Grae. dvtipdviov, 
i. g. dvti Saysdvov, contra demonium seu dia- 
bolum, against the Diuell, quia prodest demoniacis, 
because it is good for the Demoniackes, or pos- 
sessed with a Diuell.” Ingenious Minsheu ! 

F, C. Birxsecx Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Errervescine Drinks (6 §. iv, 90).—Srriens 
should consult How Champagne was first Dis- 


covered, and How the Wine is Made, by Henry | 


Vizetelly (London, Ward, Lock & Co., 1879). 
The author attributes the origin of effervescent 
champagne to Dom Perignon, cellarman of the 


* “ Lapis ex quo collyria parantur, si:bium ”’ (Freytag, | 


Lexicon). 


Abbey of Hautvillers, near Epernay, places the 
date at the close of the seventeenth century, and 
states that it was used by Louis XIV. 
Freperick E, Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


“ RoaReER” (65S. iv. 488).—Roarers or Roring- 
boys were the fast men of the period. In another 
work Brathwaite himself describes them fully :— 
** Tf to be deem’d a Turne-ball roring lad, 

Of all the straines that be there’s none so bad: 

‘ These glorie in deformed shapes, and thirst 

After that guize which doth beseeme them worst : 

But wouldst thou know them? then attend to me, 

And I in few words will describe them thee. 

Their peak’t-mouchatoes bodkinwise oppose 

Each other, and stand brauing of their nose: 

They re blustering boyea, and whatsoe’re befall, 

If they be three to one-they le haue the wall. 

They haue a mint of oaths, yet when they eweare, 

Of death and murder, there ’s sma!] danger there : 

Buffe-yerkins say their souldiers, (but 's not so,) 

For they were prest indeed but durst not goe. 

They weare a Cutler’s-shop euer about them: 

Yet for all that we need not greatly doubt them. 

For tak ’t from me by this you s.on’st may know thé, 

They weare the desperat’st blades, yet dare not draw 

them. 

They ’re Panders by profession, men that get 

A slauish meanes out of a seruile wit 

They ‘re ever soaking of a pipe, whose smoake 

Makes them contort & wreath their wainskot look 

To euery fashion, they are monstrous proud, 

And what-soere they speake they sweare its good: 

They neuer goe to Church, vnlesse it be 

To man their whore, or for formalitie. 

They are and are not: seeming men by sight, 

Bat beasts, becomming slaues to appetite 

Their walke is not where Vertue hath recourze, 

(For to discourse of Vertue is a curse) 

To Roring-boyes : their Rende-voue'’s Till Calles 

Her shrowd their shrine, their walk 's in Gurden-allies 

Dost see these (youngling)? pray thee see and mark, 

A whore enticing, and a god-lesse sharke 

Attending her, haue a good eye to him, 

Pray thee beware he’s instrument of sinne: 

Goe not along. let my aduise enforce, 

Least thou returne (my boy) by weeping crosse.’ 

Brathwaite’s ee for the Dewill, 1615 
(reprint, 1878, pp. 52-3). 


” 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


West's Portrait or Byron (6 S. iv. 537). 
—If Mr. Epecumpe likes to call here T will show 
him the portrait of the Contessa Guiccioli. This 
picture and the companion were sold at some 
private sale previous to 1874. We sent commis- 
sions for both pictures, but the Byron portrait, I 
helieve, fetched a rather high price, and we lost it. 
If I am able to track the sale I will do so; but at 
present there is no clue, ALGERNON GRavEs, 

6, Pall Mall. 


“Tue First Century or Scanpatous MAtic- 
want Priests”: “Century” Wuite (4™ §, vi. 





371, 445).—There is a very curious mistake at the 
first reference on the part of the Editor of “N. & Q.,” 
. 








"82. 
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and at the second on that of Mr. W. Dorrawr|_ “ 


have never been noticed. 
The John White, M.P. for Southwark, author of 
The First Century of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, is identified with the person of the same 
name who represented East Grinstead (being also 
returned for Rye) in the Short Parliament of 1640, 
and Rye in the Long Parliament, until “ disabled” 
for deserting to the king. Obviously they would 
not be identical, inasmuch as the two boroughs 
(Southwark and Rye) continued to be represented 
by “John White” until 1644, whereas a vacancy 
would have been created in one of them had this 
name designated but one person; and moreover 


Cooper, which, I think, 


it is evident that the author of The Century of 


Scandalous Malignant Priests, published in 1643, 
was not likely to be found in attendance on the 
king, nor would a Royalist have been “ buried in 
the Temple Church with great funeral solemnity ” 
in January or February, 1644/5. Again, the writ 
for Southwark was issued in August, 1645, in the 
room of “ John White, deceased,” whereas that for 
Rye, in the following month, was in the room of 
“John White, disabled.” “ Century” White was 
not, I think, a member of any parliament previous 
to that which assembled in November, 1640. 


ALFRED B. Beavey, M.A. 
Preston. 
“‘Mepicus curat,” &c. (6 S. iv. 388, 436, 457, 
477, 495).— Deeply as I feel ob liged to A. C. for 


his reference to Galen in “ N. & Q.,” 6 S. iv. 495, 
I humbly submit that the aphorism he quotes 
from that ancient writer, albeit it may be the 
remote, is not the immediate original of what I 
am in quest of, that is, of the aphorism at the 
head of this note, as I find it quoted in Dr. 
Scoresby - Jackson’s_ well - known 
Materia Medica, pt. i. third edition : 
phrase is probably near the truth, which says 
Medicus curat, Natura sanat morbos,” &c. It is 
this I still want to get at. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Jackson is dead, and cannot now be referred to. 
I do not agree with A. C. in regarding this form 
as “a silly attempt to make a paradox of the sen- 
tence of Galen.” For, as well by its brevity as in 
the contrast intended by the verbs made use of, 
curare and sanare, it will, I think, compare 
favourably with Galen’s, 

In case it should interest any of your readers, I 
here append my stock of analogous phrases :— 

* Medicus curat,” Xc., as above.—(?) 

“ Natura est operatrix : Medicus vero ejus minister.” — 
Galen. 

“In the ministry of healing, Nature is the pe mt 
maximus, Art the curate of this high priest.”"—(‘) 

“Je le pansay ; Dieu le guérit.”—Ambroise Paré 

“ L’organisme se guérit lui-méme ; le médecin ne fait 
que le placer dans des conditions favorables au retour 
d'un mode de fonctionnement regulier.”— Gubler. 

“A duplice errore cavere oportet, neque vires Nature 
spernere, neque nimis religiosé colere.”—-Gregory. 


Note-Book of 
“The Latin | 


[A few specifics apart, four or five in all,] the bene- 
ficial action of all remedies, in diseases which admit of 


| cure, is only auxiliary to the provisions of Nature for 














us cure.” —Alison. 
but the physician hath the thanks.” — 


oe 
The principle involved must be carried back 
beyond Galen to Aristotle, who implies it in the 
following pounge of the Nicomachean Ethics : 
A€eyw b€ Kara Tvyp} PRenes séa Ta iatpevovTa’ Ore 
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TOV UT 


their sponta» 
“God healeth: 
George Herbert. 


yap ovp Batver te pever Vat OpeVOVTOS 


dboKxet ely at, 
Buck.ey. 


, , “~ to 
vylous Tpart TOVTOS Tt, OLU TOVTO 7) b 


bk. vii. 15, 7 (Oxf. text). W. 


(6% §. iv. 209, 434, 492). — Those 
described in my friend Mr. Harrsnorne’s ac- 
count as like hedge-stakes, from eighteen inches 
to four feet long, must have been of an extra size. 
I have one before me much more portable. It is 
eight inches long, half an inch broad, and a quarter 
thick, and is marked on the stock “a® r. E. xix.,” 
i.¢.,19 Edward I. The character of the writing 
is decisive as to the reig m. At the other end there 
is a notch one and a half inches long, with ten 

neatly cut minims, whic sh, according to Mr. Piartr’s 
definition, mean the ten parts of a larger sum. On 
the smooth broadside is an inscription (the first 
half illegible), thus, “...... de Ade de S’co Laudo 
de fine. Linec’.” This Adam de Sancto Laudo, or 
St. Lo, was Sheriff of Lincoln 7 and 8 Edward I., 
and the existing records show that his executors 
accounted at the Exchequer for money due by him 
while in office, and corroborate in a very interest- 
ing way this fragile relic, now 600 years old. It 
has borne a charmed life, "for it seems to have been 
much blackened, perhaps charred in the fire of 
1834, and, after possibly being rescued by some 
“Old Westminster” of an antiquarian turn, has 
escaped all the risks attending its deposit in the 
lockers of successive generations of boys, and was 
found in the school a yearago by one of the present 
Queen’s scholars. J. Bary, 


TALLIES 


Sr. Luke xxi. 15 (6% S. 165, 498).—My 
friend Mr. Wootrycu must has a questioning of 
his dicta (1) that the Revision rendering “ done 
by” is correct as “an undoubted fact,” and (2 
that “the dative following the passive [of spdoow] 
could not mean a thing done to a person.” The 
sentence is one as to which no one can be without 
aay doubt. The old rendering arose probably 
from wide consideration of all the circumstances 
and from regard to the usual force of the dative 
case, which primarily is not rendered “by.” In 
Acts xvi. 28 is a very similar construction in the 
active voice, pydev mpagys reav TO. Doubtless 
“by him” is a more easy reading, but if a reference 
to Herod be intended (i.¢.,as to anything done 
against his jurisdiction), then “by” would not 
cover that. The dative following the passive 
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surely could mean a thing done to a person. 


| much smaller dimensions than those worn by our 


II pdoow does not always take a double accusative, | judges at the present day. Jomn CoLeprook. 


as the text first quoted shows ; and the revisers | 

have largely rendered the dative by “to.” Hence | 

I think my friend’s “‘ consensus of so many autho- 

rities” for the old reading is of more weight than 

the revisionists’ change ; yet an alternative marginal 

reading might be good. W. F. Hopson. 
Woodley, Cove, Farnborough. 


“Drowe”: “Drace” (6% §S. iv. 328, 478, 
498).—Drage is a coarse kind of barley, probably 
the same as bere (Hordeum tetrastichon), It was 
never a common kind of grain in England, though 
hundreds of entries of it are to be found in the 
first two volumes of my History of Agriculture 
and Prices. It was used for fattening swine and 
for manufacturing a cheap malt. After the middle 
of the fifteenth century it disappears from English 
agriculture. Bullimung is a mixed crop of oats 
and vetches, and was frequently grown in Essex, 
of course for horse feed. Drage went out of use 
because the necessaries of life were very cheap, 
wages were relutively very high in the fifteenth 
century, and there was no need to use the com- 
moner kinds of grain. In the same way the use 
of rye is generally abandoned at nearly the same 
period. James E. Toorotp Rocers. 

Oxford, 


Tue Eriscopat Wic (6 §. iv. 427, 493, 546). 
—I have ever been under the impression that the 
celebrated Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, was 
the first to doff the episcopal wig. The Dictionary 
of Words, Facts, and Phrases confirms this. The 
author states that “ wigs were worn by bishops in 
the House of Lords until 1830, when Blomfield, 

3ishop of London, obtained the permission of 
King William IV. for the Episcopal Bench to 
discontinue the practice.” I first came to London 
in 1835, and often used to hear the bishop preach 
in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, and also heard 
other members of the Episcopal Bench in various 
churches, or whilst presiding at religious meetings. 
I never saw one wearing a wig except on an occa- 
sion when the late Dr. Howley, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, presided at the distribution of medical 
prizes at King’s College in 1837 or 1838. His 
grace then certainly wore a wig, but by no means 
a large one. My impression is that Bishop Blom- 
field was calling to pay his respects to the king 
soon after his accession to the throne, and, the day 
being very hot, he obtained permission from his 
Majesty to put off the wig, and I think then and 
there had leave to discontinue it always. I heard 
the bishop preach the sermon upon her present 





Majesty’s coronation, and certainly his fine ex- 
pansive forehead was not obscured by an ugly 
wig. In Copley’s masterpiece, “The Death of | 
Chatham,” the lords spiritual are represented in 
the House of Lords as wearing wigs, but of 


“ Panis DE Hastrinetio” (6% §. iii. 309, 496; 
iv. 258, 330).—After Mr. Tancock’s severe stric- 
tures upon me—not, I must confess, altogether 
undeserved—for having too temerariously rushed 
into the domain of etymology, I hardly venture to 
write again upon this subject. But I should like 
to ask whether “ wastell” (a word used by Chaucer) 
can possibly be derived from gateau, formerly 
spelled gasteau, the French word for a cake ? 

Epwarp H. Marsuaty, M.A. 


Mary, Queen oF Scots (6S, iv. 148, 196). 
—I saw many years ago a ring which was said to 
have been given to Sir R. Melville by Queen Mary 
shortly previous to, or at, her execution. It had 
a ruby between two diamonds, and inside was en- 
graved, “ Mary to Melville, 1587.” It belonged 
then toa member of the Balfour-Ogilvie family. 
I forget its previous history, nor am I aware where 
the ring is now. Wituam Deave. 


Portrait or Wasnincton Irvine (6 §, iv. 
447, 490, 524).—My friend Mr. Gosse will find a 
good steel-plate portrait of Irving in the first 
volume of the “ American Men of Letters” series 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1881), which is 
a Life of Washington Irving, by Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. J. BrRanpeR Matruews. 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


Srece or Cuerstow (6" §. iv. 307, 355, 476).— 
Is Colonel Morgan the same as General Sir Thomas 
Morgan, who was constable of Chester, governor of 
Jersey, and commander of his Majesty’s forces in 
Scotland at different periods? His place was 
Kinnesley Castle, Herefordshire, 

Joun CHEESE. 

Amersham. 


A ParntTiING oF THE Fiicut into Ecyprt (6 
S. iv. 428, 472).—There is only a very slight 
misspelling, or misreading, in the name of the 
artist. Join the two parts into one word, change 
e into t, then you get Fourmestrauc. Of that 
name I find in J. Houdoy’s Histoire de la Cé- 
ramique Lilloise (Paris, Aubry, 1769), at p. 136, 
mention made of Antoine Fourmestraux, who was 
employed as a modeller (mouleur) in the porcelain 
works founded at Lille by Leperre-Durot, while 
carried out during the great French Revolution by 
his partner Gaboria. The name is French, and of 
frequent occurrence in French Fianders. The 
artist inquired after might easily be identified by 
searching the now reprinted or reprinting cata- 
logues of the Lille Fine-Arts Exhibitions. 

V. J. VamLuant. 
3oulogne-sur-Mer, 


“Too too” (6% §, iv. 266, 313).—Will not the 
modern zsthetes be somewhat surprised to learn 
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that this, their pet shibboleth, is, after all, only an 
old provincialism revived? In Ray’s Complete 
Collection of English Proverbs, fifth edit., London, 
1813, I find this proverb, “ Too too will in two 
(Cheshire),” with the explanatory note, “ Strain a 
thing too much and it will not hold.” 
Mars Deyique. 
A still earlier use of too too is to be met in 
“ Since which, those woods, and all that goodly chase 
Doth to this day with wolves and thieves abound : 
Which foo-too true that land in-dwellers since have 
found,” 
Spenser’s Legend of Constancie, canto vi. 55. 
ALPHONSE EstToc.Let. 
Peckham. 
“Sate” ror “Sat” (6" §. iv. 190, 395, 477). 
—In all the three readings cited by Mr. Mar- 
SHALL it appears clear to me that “‘sate” is the 
perfect tense of sit, not the past participle. First 
comes, “ Rachel had taken,” the pluperfect tense ; 
secondly, “ and sate,” the perfect, JAYDEE. 


I am surprised that none of your correspondents 
have pointed to the famous lines of Milton :— 
* High on a throne of regal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind 
Satan exalted sate.” 
RicHarp Epacumne, 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Tue Stratve 1x BrasenosE Cotiece Qvap- 
RANGLE (4 S. iii. 83; 6S. iv. 517).—It is cer- 
tainly most amusing to read the quotations on this 
subject from the “ Oxford local press” which are 
cited by Fama. Christopher Smart has an “ Ode 
on an Eagle confined in a College Court,” pub- 
lished in the Oxford Sausage, and in that work 
there is also a poem on “ The All Souls’ Mallard,” 
but no mention is made of the “ Brasenose phea- 
sants.” In an old and now forgotten novel, 
Gilbert Gurney, by Theodore Hook, the practical 
joker Daly visits Oxford, and has it in contem- 
plation to blow up with gunpowder the statue of 
Cain and Abel at Brasenose. The following is 
the passage from Hearne’s Diary concerning the 
destruction of the garden in the quadrangle and 
the erection of the statue on its site :— 

“1727. Oct. 25. Last week they cut down the fine 
pleasant garden in Brazenose coll. quadrangle, which 
was not only a great ornament to it, and was agreeable 
to the quadrangle of our old monasteries, but was a 
delightful and pleasant shade in summer-time, and 
made the rooms in hot seasons much cooler than they 
otherwise would have been. This is done by direction 
of the principal and some others purely to turn it into 


a grass plot, and to erect some silly statue there.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 3, edit, 1869. 
Jonx Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
Tue Privy Covuncin (6 S. iv. 408, 449, 495), 
—In reply to Mr. Mason I may say that I hope 
some day to publish my MS. list of Privy Coun- 








cillors as part of a larger work, similar to Beatson’s 
Political Index and Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
but covering a wider field. Possibly I may issue 
the Privy Council List, as Mr. Mason suggests, 
in a separate form, with not only the dates of 
admission and of death, but also a statement of 
the various public offices held by each Councillor. 
I have made large collections for that purpose, 
which require time for arrangement. 
Aurrep B. Breavey, M.A. 


Preston. 


Boon-Days (6% &. iii, 449; iv. 13, 55, 358, 
545).—Within the last five years I have heard a 
road surveyor in Lincolnshire threaten a small 
farmer, “I will not boon your road for you,” 7.¢., 
“T will not mend your road gratuitously and at 
the expense of the parish.” Compare Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, ili. 29: 

“ And Lothian heard the Regent's order, 
That all should Jowne them for the Border,” 
i.€., prepare themselves. M. G. Warkiys. 

Inpicenxovus Trees or Britain (6" §., iii. 468 ; 
iv. 91, 217)—BorLeavu’s quotation from Higden 
relative to Pengwern (not Penquern), the old 
Welsh name of Shrewsbury, is interesting, but it 
can scarcely be accepted as proof that abves is the 
“alder.” It rather implies, what there is other 
evidence for, that gwern was formerly used in a 


sense which is no longer attached to it. About 
its general meaning there can be no doubt. It 


exists in all the Celtic dialects, W. Bret., Corn. 
gwern, Ir. and Gael. fearn (old form fern), Manx 
Jaarney, and in all means an alder-tree. These 
forms point to what Fick might call an “urkel- 
tisch ” vernos, which, in fact, appears in Pliny’s 
iii, 4) Gaulish river-name, Vernodubrum, a word 
clearly equivalent, as Williams (Lexicon Cornu- 
Brit., s.v. “ gwern”) suggests, to W. Gwerndduwfr, 
Alder-water, Alder-stream. According to all the 
authorities gwern is the common alder-tree, Lat. 
alnus. On the other hand, abies is rendered by 
W. Ffynnidwydden, which, according to Davies's 
Welsh Botanology (London, 1813), is the “ Pinus 
Sylvestris ; Scotch fir.” 

But the word had also apparently a more ex- 
tended meaning. Thus, Dr. Davies’s Welsh-Latin 
Dictionary (1632) gives “Gwern and Gwernlle 
and Arm. Gwerneg, Abietum.” Again, in Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton, gwern, gwernen means also 
the “mast” of a ship. And in the old Cornish 
vocabulary, the Cotton MS. of which (Vesp. A. 
14) dates from the thirteenth century, and is pro- 
bably a copy of a much older original, while 
“alnus” is rendered by guernen, “malus” is 
represented by guern. The Irish Fearna also 
means “a mast.” From all this it appears that 
gwern, fern, vern, once meant something other, or 
more, than “alder,” a tree which does not appear 
very suitable for a “ mast.” Tuomas PowE.t. 
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Corpiyer’s “ Antiquities AND Scenery” &c. 
(6™ 8. ii. 447 ; iii. 72).—It was published in 1780, 
and its exact title is Antiquities and Scenery of the 
North of Scotland, in a Series of Letters to Thomas 
Pennant, Esq., by the Rev. Charles Cordiner, 
Minister of St. Andrew’s Chapel, Bamff (sic), Lon- 
don, 1780. It is a quarto volume of 173 pages, 
exclusive of eleven pages of index, contents, &c., 
and is illustrated by “two-and-twenty plates of 
ruins and the most romantic views of the north,’ 
of which most are signed by P. Mazell, as engraver 
after drawings by Cordiner himself, a few are 
signed by Ingleby, Basire, and Watts, while a few 
more have no signature either of drawer or 
engraver. It may be interesting to mention that 
in the Earl of Fife’s library at Duff House there is 
a copy of this work, further “embellished with 
twenty original drawings by the author,” and with 
seven “small s by the same. These draw- 
ings are not the originals of the engravings proper 
to the work, but may be originals of engravings in 
Cordiner’s other work, Remarkable Ruins, &c., 
which I have not seen. If they are wanted by any 
reader of “N.& Q.,” I shall be happy to supply 
the names of these drawings, Besides them I find 
also in the Duff House copy three engravings in- 
serted which are not to be found in the published 
form of the work, with its two-and-twenty plates. 
A. W. Rozerrsoy, M.A, 


ketches,” 


Aberdeen. 


Tromas Dayrett, R.A. (6 §, 

PALLeT inquires about the paintings of this 
distinguished artist. I have the two large pictures 
painted by his nephew, William Daniell, R.A., and 
engraved, “ The Loss of the Kent East Indiaman, 
1250 tons, in 1825,” the one picture vividly por- 
traying the first boat-load leaving the ill-fated 
Kent on fire, and the other, the last boat arriving 
alongside the Cambria brig, which vessel was owned 
by my uncle, the late Sir John Hare. Both pic- 
tures tell in a wonderfully graphic manner the 
narrative of this gallant rescue by the Cambria, 
only 200 tons, of so very large a number from fire 


iii. 308, 417). 


or a watery grave—in all 554 souls, including the | 


3ist Regiment. When a child I remember Capt. 
Cook of the Cambria telling me the story, and how 
anxious he was as to whether his store of food 
would be sufficient for such a largely increased 
number ; but fortunately his vessel was well sup- 
plied for a long outward voyage, and, returning at 
once to England, he contrived to make it last out. 
Suotro Vere Hare. 
yury, Gloucestershire. 


Knole Park, Almondst 


“Besn” (3 S. viii. 106, pg 5% S. i. 389; 
ii. 53, 478 ; iii. 75, 114, 173, 257, 378).—I would 


Ss 


call your attention to S.apew S inquiry (3 §. 

viii. 148):— 
“What ia the 

dictionary writer? 


Student, so curtly mentioned ‘ the 
Can any c rrespondent of ‘N.& Q.’ 





verify the reference which is said to prove that Losh 
was in use, as a slang word, in 1760?” 
And to the editorial remark :— 

l The 1 Oxf rd and Cambridee 
Monthly Miscellany, 2 vols., was pub lished 1750-1. 
The word dos h does not occur at p. 217 of the second 
volume.—Eb. } 


Student; or, the 


Johnson's Dictionary, by Todd, London, 1818, 
gives: “ Bosh, n.s, This is a provincial word of 
Norfolk, which ‘to cut a bosh’ is to make a 
figure.” It seems to have a similar meaning in 
the following passage :— 

* A man who has learned but the Josh of an argument, 
that has only seen the shadow of a syllogism, and but 
barely heard talk of rhetoric and poetry, may, by the 
use of this science and a little modern effrontery, baffle 
one of real learning, silence genius itself, and put the 
most exalted merit out of countenance.” —Siudent, ii. 
287. 

287, as given by Todd, not to 
red, “Bosh,” 


reference to p. 
217, may perhaps give the proof requi 
writes the Editor of “ N. & Q.” (5™ 5. i. 389), “ is 
the name in Holland and Flanders for butter 
adulterated with salt and water.” The origin of 
this name is thus explained in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Europe, second 
series, vol, xvii. p. 434 :— 

“The district around Hertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc), 
commonly written Bosch, the capital of the province of 
North Brabant, for many years sent to the London 
market an inferior quality of Dutch butter. That par- 
ticular brand has disappeared under the influence of the 
artificial butter which is chiefly made in and about that 
region, and in the London market is quoted as ‘ Bosh,’” 

The plural form boshes 
and is still (teste Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth 
edit., vol. xiii. p. 298), applied to the place of 
greatest diameter of the blast furnaces for smelting 
iron. LLANELLY. 


was in my early days, 


“ Mancuet Loar” (6 §, iii. 430 ; iv. 15, 396, 
418, 496).—G. F. R. B. at the last reference is 
mistaken with regard to Mr. Sawyer’s note (6" 8. 
iv. 396). Mr. Sawyer refers to the “ Six Carpen- 
ters’ Case,” in Leading Cases done into English, by 
an Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn, p. 2, second ed., 
Macmillan & Co., 1876. 

F. C, Brrxpeck 

In “A Lay of St. Nicholas,” one of the In- 
goldsby Legends, the Lord Abbot makes the 
following promise to the “ Pilgrim Grey,” con- 
ditionally, that is, if he will recount the 


TERRY. 


most 
wonderful sight that his eyes have seen in Pales- 
tine :— 
« Arede me aright the most wonderful sight, 
Grey Palmer, that ever thine eyes did see, 
And a manchette (sic) of bread, and a good warm bed, 
And a cup o’ the best shall thy guerdon be.” 
A “ manchette of bread” was evidently considered 
a bonne-bouche. Frepk. Rowe. 
Ashford, Kent. 


A full historical account of the manchet, or 
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white loaf, which was synonymous with simnel, 
from the Latin simila, the finest part of flour, will 
be found at p. 329 of Samuel Pegge’s Curialia Mis- 
cellanea. It appears from the Statutes of Eltham, 
temp. Ed IV., that these were then known as “ chet 
loaves.” In this way the butchers, greengrocers, 
bakers, and cats’-meat men of modern Bayswater 
announce themselves by the respective designa- 
tions of cher, cer, ker, and smeat. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 
“Tue Diary or an Irish GentLeman,” 1761 
(6% §. iv. 308, 473).—The kindness of a corre- 
spondent has enabled me to ascertain what I 
wanted, by referring me tothe Leisure Hour, 1876, 
pp. 228, 250. ABHBA, 


Tae Hymn “Rock or Aces”: Toriapy (6™ 
S. iii, 428 ; iv. 54, 391, 477).—During the first 
year after his ordination Toplady published his 
collection of hymns, over four hundred in number. 
In December, 1775, he became editor of The 
Gospel Magazine, but, owing to illness, relin- 
quished the post in 1776. Some of his articles are 
signed “ Minimus,” others “Concionator”; there 
are also papers to which his initials only are 
appended. They appeared in the volumes of The 
Gospel Magazine during the years 1771 to 1776 
Toplady was also the author of The Church of 
England Vindicated from the Charge of Armi- 
nianism, &c., and some sermons. In 1825 his 
works were published, with a memoir. 

W. H. C. 

“Joun Dory” (4% S. x. 126, 199, 507, 523; 
xi. 84, 100; 5" S. x. 299; 6" S. iv. 545).—Since 
writing my query I have consulted Nares’s 
Glossary, which 1 ought to have done before. 
There 1 find that “John Dory” was a popular 
song or catch, “ preserved in Deuteromelia, a book 
printed in 1609. It is repeated in Ritson’s Ancient 
Songs, p. 163; in Hawkins’s Hist. of Music, &c.” 
Also noticed as in Drunken Barnaby, and else 
where. Nares does not quote Dryden. 

JAYDEE. 


JayDEE will find much and satisfactory in- 
formation about the well-known old song “ John 
Dory” in Popular Music of the Olden Time, by 
W. Chappell, pp. 67, 68. Jutian Marsna. 


A Fencine Matca in Maryiesone FIz.ps, 
1714 (6" §. iv. 445; v. 17).--Mr. Hopexin will 
find a number of notices of Marylebone Gardens 
in A Book for a Rainy Day, by J. T. Smith, third 
edition, 1861, p. 41, et seq. Austin Dosson. 


Avutnors or Quorations WanTeD (6% §. y. 
10).— 
“ Far from these narrow scenes of night,” &ce. 
The author was Miss Anne (or Annie) Steele, She was 
born in 1716 at Broughton, in Hampshire, and her 
father was a Baptist minister. See Lord Selborne’s 





\ 


Book of Praise and the Rev. 8S. Christopher's The New 
Methodist Hymn Book and its Writers, 1877. 
Wa. H. Peer. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Bartolozzi and his Works, By Andrew W. Tuer. 2 vols 

(Field & Tuer.) 
To say that Mr. Tuer'’s pair of volumes are richly and 
tastefully bound, that the paper is excellent and the 
typography unimpeachable, is only to say what cannot 
in honesty be left unsaid. Outwardly and superficially, 
Bartolozzi and his Works is one of the handsomest of 
art books, and neither Titian nor Leonardo could have 
complained of so luxurious a setting-forth. Unfor- 
tunately—and this objection suggests itself at the outset 

Bartolozzi is hardly on a level with either of those 
illustrious men, and the contrast between his personality 
as an aitist and Mr. Tuer’s pomp of drapery is almost as un 
satisfactory as Thackeray's contrast between “ Ludovicus” 
and “ Ludovicus Rex.’ Nor is this initial drawback at 
all compensated for by any special fulness of detail 
respecting Bartolozzi’s career. That Mr. Tuer has been 
at considerable pains to collect information, and that he 
has made many minor rectifications, we can easily 
believe ; but the fact remains that, if the catalogue ot 
works be deducted, thirty fairly concise pages would tell 
us all we care to know respecting the graceful and 
accomplished, though scarcely robust, engraver whom 
he has elected to dignify. Having “liberated our mind’ 
in this respect, we are bound to admit that we have 
found what Mr. Tuer has to say about Bartolozzi 
exceedingly readable and interesting, although, para- 
doxical as it may seem, those portions of Lis book which 
do not refer to Bartolozzi at all, except by courtesy, 
seem to us to be even more readable still. The detached 
chapters on Ryland and the Boydells, on stipple, print 
restoring, art sales, book-illustrating by inserted plates, 
deceptions with prints, and so forth, are full of that 
vagrant and various information in which the true 
collector delights, but upon which he can seldom or 
never lay his hand, and we do not doubt that they will 
be welcome to many who have neither the inclination 
nor the leisure to become collectors of Bartolozzi. As 
to the illustrations in Mr. Tuer’s volumes, they are 
certainly not very numerous, but they are choice. The 
best are the St. Giles’s and St. James's beauties (the 
two Miss Burroughs), printed from the original copper- 
plates of 1783, and a pair of charming full-lengths by 
Caroline Watson of the Earl and Countess of Kinnoull. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Tuer has given us no 
portrait of Bartolozzi himself, as, from the list printed at 
p. 5, there should have been little difficulty in procuring 
one. We may add in conclusion that we trust Mr. 
Tuer’s plan of printing his notes in the body of his text 
will not be extensively imitated. Notes are an unavoid- 
able evil ; but they need scarcely be made an obtrusive 
one as well. 


Old Yorkshire. Edited by William Smith. 2 
(Longmans & Co.) 
For some time past it has been the practice of the pro- 
prietors of the Leeds Mercury to publish in the weekly 
supplement a series of “Local Notes and Queries.” 
These volumes are mainly, but not entirely, made up of 
matter so gathered. The Leeds Mercury has an almost 
unique position among the great organs of thought of 
the north of England. It circulates very widely, not 
only among the upper classes, but also among the more 
refined and cultured artisans of the great clothing and 
iron towns of Yorkshire, Its editors have, therefore, 


vols, 
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been enabled to preserve a large quantity of useful facts 
and memories. It is not to be imagined that these 
volumes, which are only a selection, contain nearly all the 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


antiquarian matter that has from time to time appeared | 


in the Leeds Mercury. The selection has been, however, 
made with skill, and there are not many pages in either of 
the volumes which we should be willing to lose. Some 
things therein are remarkably good, »s, tor instance, the 


} Wood's Strange Diellix gs, &e. 


notices of Yorkshire artists and authors which appear | 


in the first volume. On the other hand, we observe, as 


was to be anticipated, a certain weakness when etymo- 
logical questions are touched upon. The second volume, 
we think, is in most respects the better of the two. 
It contains an introduction by Canon Raine which is 
alone worth the price of the book. We wish we had 
room to reproduce in our pages the canon’s wise and 
eloquent words as to the thoughtless restoration which 
has so fatally injured many of our old parish churches, 
To protest against needful repair, that is, restoration in 
its true and legitimate sense, is an absurdity of which 
no thoughtful man would be guilty; but it is not from 
this that our historic buildings have suffered. The 





craze of making things uniform and pretty to our nine- | 


teenth century tastes has been the cause of almost all 
the mischief. Where Latin is concerned the proof- 
sheets have sometimes been very carelessly gone over. 
There is a charter of nine lines in which we have 
counted just the same number of misprints. Ina work 
of this kind, made up of fragments, it is above all 
things needful that there should be a good index. We 
have carefully tested the one supplied, and can discover 
no reason for med fault. 


Bromsgrove Church: its History and Anti With 
an Account of the Sento Schools, Churchyard, and 
Cemetery. Compiled from the Pari-h Books, Registers, 
and other Authentic Sources by William A. Cotton. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tuls is one of the books which church restoration may 
be said to have brought into being. It is very rarely 
indeed that any record can be met with which throws 
light upon the construction of our parish churches. 
Who built them, and how and when they were raised 
from their foundations to become the wonder and pride 
of generations, we seem never likely to know. The old 
builders made no fuss, sounded no flourish of trumpets, 
did their work and left it, thanking God that they were 
permitted to raise another temple to his honour, These 
men were content to be forgotten and unknown. Not so 
the “restorers” of our time. What isthe use of the 
printing press if it is not to be employed in glorifying 
ourselves? Wherefore it is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Cotton should have found a sufficient number of 
subscribers in Bromsgrove to pay for the publication of 
his formidable quarto. But really, to give a volume of this 
character such a grandiose title isa little too bad. Future 
ages may wish to learn how much the weighing machine 
at Bromsgrove earned per annum, and may, peradven- 
ture, desire to read about the election of a sexton in 
1869, or the rules of the Bromsgrove bellringers in 1875, 
or the report of the coroner's inquest on Mr. John Rose 
as reported in the Bromsgrove Messenger of March 29, 
1879; but we suspect that future ages will have some- 
thing better to do. So far from Mr. Cotton’s volume 
containing any history, it can hardly be said to contain 
even such gossip as, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, could find a place among the memorabilia of 
our grandchildren. 


welies. 





DumotarD Brorners, of Milan, have issued the first | 


two numbers of a new monthly philosophical review, the | 


Rivista di Filosofia Scientifica, edited by Dr. E. Morselli. 


[6 8. V. Jaw, 14, 82. 





named Morselli on Philosophy and Science, Sergi on the 
Colour Sense in perception, Cantoni on Galileo's method 
in the study of the Laws of Nature, Ardigd on Indi- 
vidualism in Positive Philosophy. 

We have received the following :—H»dymion, Modern 

Novelist’s Library edition, and the popular a of 
(Longmans & Co.) ; Miss 
Ferrier’s The Inheritance (Bentley & Son); a new 
edition of The Visitor's Guide to Oxford (Parker & Co.); 
Part xvii. vol. iii. of Helsby’s Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshive (Routledge & Sons); An Essay on the Com- 
munion of Saints, by R. Owen, B.D., being an Appendix 
to Catholicum, by the same author (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) ; Vol. iv. of the Antiquery. and a reprint of 
Mr. Wheatley’s paper on ——— (Elliot Stock). 


Sanctorale 


Mr. J. Greps, of N Vvewport Street, W.C., has at present 
in his possession a most curious and interesting collection 
of prints, woodcuts, notices, bills, and quaint advertise- 
ments relating to barbers and the hair. It comprises a 


| variety of out-of-the- -way particulars respecting modes of 


hairdressing, devices in hair, female barbers, bearded 
ladies, wigs, barber-surgeons, and so forth, illustrated by 
hundreds of portraits ‘and caricatures, many of which 
are seldom met with. Some of the latter are by Row- 
landson and Gillray, and we note among them the three 
rare plates (which Hone was unable to procure) of 
Forster, the so-called “ Flying Barber” of Cambridge, 
Several scarce pamphlets are also included in the series, 
The entire collection is probably unique, and Mr. Gibbs 
will willingly show it to any collectors who may desire 
to inspect it. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

E. (‘The Lowland Sea”).—See “N. & Q.,” 5th S, vi, 
69, 99, 138; viii. 260, 336, 438; particularly the last 
reference. 

E. H. W. D. (“Sparrow of Anglesea ”).—See Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 1879, s.v., where you will find an account 
commencing with the marriage alluded to. The wife 
was a Boys. 

E. R. V. (“N. or M.”).—You should read the note on 
the subject in Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer. 

J. A. wishes to ascertain the names in full of the 
people who held the Riddings farm, or the Ridding estate, 
in the parish of Alfreton, Derbyshire, from 1670 to 1730. 

G. L. G.—Parentalia ; or, Memoirs of the Family of 
the Wrens. By Christopher, son of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Lond., 1750. 

J. R. Carter.—“ While the trees are leafless,” 
will be found in a little poem, “ Spring Flowers,” 
Agnes Strickland, 

nae Brkp (“Good news from Ghent to Aix”).— 
See “N, & Q.,” 54 S. i, 71, 174, 298, 418; ii. 17. 

W. N. (“Sale by Candle ”).—See “ N. & Q.,” 5 8, vi. 
288, 435, 523; ix. 306; xii. 446. 

A, E. Harvey.—You should advertise your want, 

ALLAN Fea,—We will forward a prepaid letter. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communieations should be addressed to “The 

Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 

Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 

munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


&e., 
by 


Among the articles that have already appeared may be | to this rule we ean ‘make no exception. 
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